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Foreword 


For  many  years  the  problem  of  adequate  library  service  for  blind 
persons  has  been  a  vexing  and  perplexing  one.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  blind  people  in  the  United  States  are  vastly 
indebted  to  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  pro- 
viding funds  for  a  complete  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  situation. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Foundation  points  to  the  roster  of 
eminent  librarians  who  participated  in  the  survey,  both  in  advisory  ca- 
pacity or  as  survey  staff.  Their  interest  and  generous  contribution  of 
valuable  time  and  effort  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Finally,  a  very  special  and  grateful  mention  must  be  made  of  Francis 
R.  St.  John,  chief  librarian  of  Brooklyn  Public  Library  who  directed  the 
survey  and  prepared  this  report.  His  patient  and  untiring  search  for 
facts  and  for  means  to  untangle  complicated  situations  is  obvious  to 
all  who  read  the  document.  Future  generations  of  blind  readers  will  be 
the  beneficiaries. 

M.  Robert  Barnett 
executive  director 
American  Foundation 
for  the  blind 

July  30,  1957 
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Advisory  Committee 


Dr.  Leon  Carnovsky,  Professor,  Graduate  Library  School,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Auspices  and  Assignments 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  found,  in  the  fall  of  1955, 
that  it  was  finally  in  a  position  to  implement  plans  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  library  service  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  Library  of 
Congress  encouraged  the  Foundation  to  proceed  with  this  study. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  administrative  coordination  of  the 
survey  to  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel,  consultant  in  community  planning 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin, 
director  of  research  planning,  represented  the  Foundation  in  matters  in- 
volving research  methodology  and  design. 

Francis  R.  St.  John,  chief  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
was  selected  to  direct  the  survey.  He  was  assisted  by  the  following 
prominent  librarians  who  studied  the  libraries  for  the  blind  in  several 
regions  of  the  United  States. 


Surveyor 
Helen  M.  Harris,  Librarian 
Lawson  McGhee  Library 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Regional  Libraries  Surveyed 
Georgia  State  Department 

of  Education 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Florida  Talking  Book  Library 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 


Irving  Lieberman,  Director 
School  of  Librarianship 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle  5,  Washington 


Library  Association  of 

Portland,  Oregon 
Portland,  Oregon 

Seattle  Public  Library 
Seattle,  Washington 


Errett  W.  McDiarmid,  Dean 
University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Science,  Literature 

and  the  Arts 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Nebraska  Public  Library 

Commission 
Lincoln  9,  Nebraska 


Robert  A.  Miller,  Director 
The  University  Libraries 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


Florrinell  Morton,  Director 
Library  School 
State  University- 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Paul  North  Rice,  Librarian 
Olin  Library 
Wesleyan  University 
Middletown,  Connecticut 

Ruth  Rutzen,  Director 
Home  Reading  Services 
Detroit  Public  Library 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


Chicago  Public  Library 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Indiana  State  Library 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

New  Orleans  Public  Library 
New  Orleans  13,  Louisiana 

Texas  State  Library 
Austin  11,  Texas 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 

New  York  State  Library 
Albany  1,  New  York 

Michigan  State  Library 

for  the  Blind 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Wayne  County  Public  Library 
Detroit  8,  Michigan 


Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chief  Librarian 
Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Brooklyn  38,  New  York 


The  Library  of  Congress 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  13,  New  York 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 


Raynard  Coe  Swank,  Director 
Stanford  University  Library 
Stanford,  California 


Carl  Vitz,  Librarian  Emeritus 
Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 

and  Hamilton  County 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Braille  Institute  Free 
Circulating  Library 
Los  Angeles  29,  California 

California  State  Library 
Sacramento,  California 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 

and  Hamilton  County 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Eugene  Wilson,  Director  of  Libraries       Denver  Public  Library 
University  of  Colorado  Denver  2,  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colorado 

Free  Public  Library 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Oklahoma  State  Library 
Oklahoma  City  5,  Oklahoma 


The  surveyors  received  full  cooperation  from  all  people  interviewed 
during  the  course  of  this  study.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
helpful  suggestions  and  assistance  given  by  Miss  Helga  Lende,  librarian 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Donald  Patterson, 
chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gallozzi,  head,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Purpose  and  Objectives 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  outlined  the  general  background  of  the  problem  of  li- 
brary service  for  blind  persons  and  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  survey 
in  his  letter  of  November  23,  1955  to  the  director  of  the  survey.  This 
statement  is  quoted  below. 

General  Background  of  the  Problem 

"It  was  long  ago  recognized  that  the  individual  states  and/or  private 
agencies  would  find  the  problem  of  providing  braille  and  talking  book 
literature  to  blind  citizens  of  each  state  a  rather  costly  and  possibly  in- 
efficient plan.  As  a  result,  our  federal  government  has  endeavored  to 
meet,  on  a  national  basis,  the  special  reading  needs  of  the  blind.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  who  are  currently  benefiting  from  the  braille 
and  talking  book  service  program  of  the  United  States  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  grown  to  approximately  50,000  and  continues  to  show  evi- 
dence of  increase. 

"Under  the  language  of  the  law,  however,  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministering department  extends  only  to  the  purchase  of  such  materials 
and  not  to  their  distribution  to  the  individual  recipients.  As  a  result, 
braille  and  talking  book  literature  reaches  blind  persons  through  the 
services  of  twenty-eight  local  libraries  that  are  valiantly  striving  to 
cover  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
very  few  of  these  libraries  are  adequately  financed. 

"This  present  situation  is  not  new;  it  has  been  growing  for  several 
years.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  burden  of  storage  and  distribution  will 
become  even  more  pressing  in  the  future.  The  Foundation  is  convinced 
that  this  is  a  grave  problem  and  unless  some  decisive  steps  are  taken  on 
a  national  basis  soon,  the  entire  program  for  providing  reading  matter 
for  blind  persons  may  become  so  riddled  with  inefficiency  and  low 
quality  service  that  even  service  to  small  numbers  of  the  total  potential 
of  readers  will  be  badly  interrupted. 

"The  question  of  a  solution  can  become  controversial.  It  can  involve 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  extension  of  more  federal  aid, 
extension  of  state  aid  or  extension  of  private  fund  raising.  It  also  has 
been  agreed  among  us  that  there  is  not  enough  documented  information 
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on  which  to  proceed.  In  our  preliminary  discussion,  therefore,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  national  study  of  library  services  for  the 
blind  should  be  undertaken,  the  objective  findings  of  which  hopefully 
would  suggest  the  directions  in  which  improvements  and  expansion 
should  be  pursued. 

"Accordingly,  the  Foundation  has  announced  that  it  will  attempt 
such  a  national  study.  The  United  States  Library  of  Congress,  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  its  attitude,  is  encouraging  the  Foundation  to 
proceed. 

"The  problems  of  finance  and  administration,  serious  as  they  are, 
are  not  the  only  areas  which  need  review  and  improvement.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  those  most  experienced  with  the  present  program  that 
there  must  be  an  intensive  analysis  made  of  the  actual  reading  needs  of 
blind  persons.  This  must  then  be  compared  with  present  policies  of 
selection  of  material  to  see  whether  those  real  needs  of  the  greatest 
number  are  being  served.  This  makes  necessary  a  complete  study  of  the 
principles  and  standards  of  library  service,  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  physical  form  of  such  literature  is,  of  course,  unique  to 
the  field  of  blindness.  While  we  attempt  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  outright 
duplication  of  our  rather  extensive  program  in  sound  recording  de- 
velopment, it  is  almost  inevitable  that  this  entire  study  must  take  note 
of  technological  factors  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  receipients  and  upon  the 
ability  of  the  recipients  to  use  the  materials  which  are  supplied. 

Purpose  and  Scope 
"The  purpose  of  this  study  of  library  services  for  blind  persons  is  to 
assess  the  administrative  and  professional  effectiveness  of  the  special 
library  facilities  and  programs  established  to  serve  blind  individuals.  A 
basic  corollary  to  this  purpose  is  the  ongoing  objective  of  improving 
services  for  blind  persons.  To  achieve  these  objectives  it  is  planned  to: 

1.  Survey  the  twenty-eight  libraries  responsible  for  the  distribution 
of  braille  and  talking  books  provided  by  the  federal  government. 
The  survey  will  involve  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  evaluation 
of  both  the  professional  and  administrative  aspects  of  these 
libraries. 

2.  Survey  the  more  than  fifty  agencies  and  organizations  currently 
responsible  for  the  distribution  and  maintenance  of  talking  book 
machines.  This  survey  will  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
survey  of  the  libraries  referred  to  above. 
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3.  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  blind  persons  for  library  serv- 
ices. This  survey  will  cover  both  users  and  nonusers  of  existing 
library  services. 

4.  Develop  an  authoritative  statement  of  principles  and  standards 
which  can  be  used  to  measure  and  advance  the  professional  level 
of  library  services  for  blind  persons." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  present  study  should  be  limited  to  points  one 
and  two  in  the  above  statement  of  scope.  The  survey  of  the  needs  of 
blind  persons  for  library  services  will  require  different  techniques  and 
will  be  conducted  as  a  separate  study.  The  authoritative  statement  of 
principles  and  standards  "to  measure  and  advance  the  professional  level 
of  library  services  for  blind  persons"  will  also  be  developed  at  a  later 
date. 

Method 

The  literature  on  library  service  for  blind  persons  is  rather  meager 
but  all  available  material  was  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
problem  areas. 

Questionnaires  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  twenty-eight  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  to  the  fifty-five  distributors  of  talking  book 
machines. 

The  first  questionnaire  contained  questions  relating  to  the  institu- 
tions under  which  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  were  being  op- 
erated and  also  requested  specific  information  pertaining  to  book  stock, 
personnel,  finance,  circulation,  readers,  talking  book  machines,  postal 
service  and  book  selection. 

The  second  questionnaire  requested  data  relating  to  the  institutions 
under  which  talking  book  machines  were  being  distributed,  and  also 
asked  specifically  about  method  of  distribution,  instruction  in  operation 
of  machines,  repair  of  machines,  needle  replacement,  coordination  with 
the  regional  library,  distribution  record  and  stockpile  of  machines. 
Copies  of  both  of  these  questionnaires  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  sur- 
veyors was  held  in  Chicago  on  January  28,  1956.  The  questionnaires 
mentioned  above  were  discussed,  criticized  and  refined.  The  general 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  survey  was  also  considered  and  the 
more  obvious  problem  areas  were  discussed. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  since  the  questionnaires  did  not 
permit  value  judgments,  they  must  be  supplemented  by  information 
gathered  by  the  interviewing  staff. 
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Between  February  1,  1956  and  June  1,  1956,  the  questionnaires  were 
completed  by  the  libraries  and  the  machine  distributing  agencies  and 
returned  to  the  survey  director.  The  surveyors  completed  their  assign- 
ments and  submitted  their  reports. 

These  returns  were  tabulated  and  discussed  at  a  second  meeting  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  the  surveyors.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Miami  Beach  just  prior  to  the  1956  convention  of  the  American  Library 
Association  on  June  16-17,  1956. 

A  third  meeting  of  the  entire  group  was  held  in  New  York  City 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  March  4-5,  1957.  The 
draft  report  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  survey  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  agreement  was  reached  on  the  final  recommendations. 
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Present  Organizational  Pattern  of  Library- 
Service  for  the  Blind 

The  present  pattern  of  library  service  for  the  blind  dates  from  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  March  3,  1931.  On  this 
day  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  became  law.  This  law  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  annually  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  "to  provide  books  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind 
residents  of  the  United  States,  including  the  several  States,  territories, 
Insular  Possessions  and  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  Librarian  was 
authorized  to  arrange  with  other  libraries  "to  serve  as  local  or  regional 
centers  for  the  circulation  of  such  books,  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe."  The  Act  provided  also  that  preference 
be  given  "to  the  needs  of  blind  persons  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service." 

This  original  authorization  was  increased  at  various  times  since  1931 
until  $1,125,000  is  presently  authorized  although  this  total  amount 
has  never  been  appropriated. 

Several  amendments  increased  the  scope  of  the  original  bill  so  that 
the  funds  appropriated  can  now  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  talking  book  machines  and  for  talking  book  records  as  well  as  for 
books  in  raised  characters.  On  July  3,  1952,  the  word  "adult"  was 
deleted  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  so  blind  children  could 
also  benefit  from  the  book  program.  (See  Appendix  C) 

This  action  of  Congress  established  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the 
key  to  the  whole  system  of  library  service  for  the  blind.  It  controls 
the  flow  of  books  in  both  raised  characters  and  in  talking  book  form. 
It  selects  the  regional  libraries  to  receive  and  distribute  these  books. 
It  is  responsible  for  selecting  the  agencies  to  distribute  talking  book 
machines.  It  issues  contracts  for  the  production  of  books  in  raised 
characters  and  of  talking  book  records.  A  very  important  function  is 
the  stimulation  and  the  financing  of  mechanical  research  to  produce 
better  quality  machines  and  records  and  embossed  books. 

In  this  last  function  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  two  nonprofit  organizations  devoted  to  work  with  the  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  conducted  a  survey  of  library  service 
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to  the  blind  in  1930  which  resulted  in  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  of  1931. 
In  1932  the  Foundation  announced  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  development  of  the  talking  book.  The  following  year,  aided  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  it  produced  two  types  of  talking  book 
machines;  one  spring-driven  and  the  other  a  combination  radio  and 
phonograph,  and  also  perfected  a  durable  record,  recorded  at  150 
grooves  to  an  inch  so  that  a  book  of  60,000  words  could  be  contained 
on  eight  or  nine  double-faced  12-inch  records.  The  turntable  ran  at 
33!/3  revolutions  per  minute  which  permitted  30  minutes  of  reading 
time  on  each  record.  This  was  before  the  day  when  3  3 1/3  rpm  records 
were  available  from  commercial  sources.  The  Foundation  has  continued 
its  research  in  the  audio  field  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  blind  with 
high  quality  sound  from  inexpensive  equipment.  At  the  present  time, 
under  a  research  contract  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  exploring 
ways  to  overcome  bulk  and  weight  of  the  currently  used  discs  and  also 
to  overcome  the  surface  noises  caused  by  needle  scratches  and  careless 
handling  of  records.  Almost  all  of  the  talking  book  records  made  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  Books  for  the  Blind  program  are  produced  either 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

This  latter  organization  now  in  its  100th  year,  has  produced  books 
in  raised  characters  for  blind  children  under  the  "Act  to  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind"  since  1879.  When  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  became 
law  in  1931  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  the  largest 
publisher  and  took  an  important  place  in  the  supply  of  books  in  raised 
characters  to  the  regional  libraries.  The  Printing  House  has  been  active 
throughout  its  history  in  developing  new  equipment  and  new  tech- 
niques in  the  publishing  of  books  in  raised  characters  and  at  present  has 
research  contracts  with  the  Library  of  Congress  which  may  simplify 
the  production  of  editions  of  books  in  raised  characters,  reduce  bulk 
and,  perhaps,  reduce  cost.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  produced  talking  books  since  1937.  In  1928,  as  a  project  of  its  own, 
it  inaugurated  the  publication  of  the  Reader's  Digest  in  braille.  This 
and  the  talking  book  edition  published  since  1939  are  extremely  popular 
with  blind  readers. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  as  amended,  contains  the  stipulation, 
"in  the  purchase  of  books  in  either  raised  characters  or  in  sound- 
reproduction  recordings,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  without  reference 
to  section  5  of  Title  41,  shall  give  preference  to  nonprofit-making  in- 
stitutions or  agencies  whose  activities  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
blind,  in  all  cases  where  the  prices  or  bids  submitted  by  such  institu- 
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tions  or  agencies  are,  by  said  Librarian,  under  all  the  circumstances 
and  needs  involved,  determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable." 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  interpreted  this  as  a  mandate,  which 
indeed  it  is,  to  limit  its  acquisition  of  reading  materials  for  the  blind 
to  the  few  agencies  that  qualify  under  the  statutory  provision. 

The  Library  of  Congress  procures  books  in  raised  characters  from 
the  following  nonprofit  American  presses  in  addition  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind:  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  (Mt. 
Healthy)  Ohio;  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts.  Some  titles  are  also  obtained  from  the  Moon 
Society  and  from  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Both  of 
these  organizations  are  located  in  London,  England. 

A  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  each  title  is  purchased  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  twenty-eight  regional  libraries.  This  is  the  practical 
method  to  supply  the  expensive  embossed  book  because  each  of  the 
institutions  listed  is  equipped  with  the  modern  mechanical  devices 
necessary  to  produce  multiple  copies.  It  is  very  expensive  for  them  to 
produce  a  single  copy  of  a  title.  The  Library  of  Congress  meets  the 
need  for  single  copies  of  important  books  that  will  be  used  infrequently 
by  coordinating  the  activities  of  volunteers  throughout  the  country. 
These  volunteer  programs  produced  265  books  in  hand-copied  braille 
during  the  year  1956.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  120  books  and 
18  magazines  produced  in  multiple  copies  by  the  federal  program  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  significance  of  the  volunteer  contribution  can 
be  appreciated. 

A  further  supplement  to  the  titles  available  through  the  federal  pro- 
gram is  that  provided  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  This  national 
organization  records  at  the  specific  request  of  individuals,  college-level 
textbooks  and  other  adult  educational  material,  but  it  does  not  record 
books  that  are  available  in  braille  or  through  the  talking  book  program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  recording  is  done  with  the  Sound 
Scriber  machine  directly  on  to  the  small,  six-inch  vinylite  discs.  These 
discs  cannot  be  played  on  a  commercial  home  phonograph.  They  can 
be  played  with  a  one-mil  needle  on  the  Library  of  Congress  talking 
book  machine,  preferably  a  Model  B  or  C;  or  on  the  Sound  Scriber 
machine  itself.  The  organization  maintains  a  record  of  all  titles  that 
they  have  recorded  and  which  are  available  for  circulation. 

The  recording  is  done  by  volunteers.  In  their  Progress  Report  for 
July  1956,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  reported  that,  "In  the  five 
years  of  our  existence,  well  over  2,000  books  have  been  recorded.  This 
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represents  the  work  of  almost  1,000  volunteers  and  has  required  over 
60,000  hours  of  reading  time  on  125,000  discs." 

The  staff  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of  Recording  for  the  Blind 
estimate  that  70  per  cent  of  their  total  calls  are  from  students  for 
supplementary  or  collateral  reading  material.  The  remaining  30  per  cent 
is  divided  on  an  estimate  of  10  per  cent  for  vocational  material,  10 
per  cent  for  professional  material  and  10  per  cent  for  the  average  adult 
reader  for  material  which  is  not  available  in  any  other  form.  In  the 
period  from  January  1  through  June  4,  1956,  179  books  were  com- 
pleted by  the  various  groups  under  Recording  for  the  Blind.  This 
amounted  to  12,055  discs. 

These  dedicated  groups  have  unselfishly  provided  the  means  for 
the  blind  to  read  for  pleasure  and  for  profit,  for  education  and  for 
relaxation.  Their  contribution  has  made  possible  the  library  service  as 
it  now  exists. 

The  contribution  of  one  other  agency  has  also  been  essential  so 
that  the  blind  person  could  use  the  materials  provided  by  the  groups 
mentioned  above.  The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  has  carried  the 
books  to  and  from  the  blind  since  1904  when  Congress  first  passed  a 
law  permitting  the  free  mailing  of  books  to  the  blind. 

The  supply  of  books  through  federal  support  and  through  the 
efforts  of  voluntary  groups,  the  free  passage  of  these  books  through 
the  mails  and  the  contributions  of  cities,  states  and  two  private  associa- 
tions to  provide  personnel  and  space  for  the  regional  libraries  make 
up  the  pattern  of  library  service  to  the  blind  as  it  exists  today. 


CHAPTER  III 


History  of  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 

Libraries  for  the  blind  have  been  in  existence  since  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  Boston  Public  Library  received  a  gift  of  eight 
embossed  books  in  1868  and  became  the  first  library  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  next  thirty  to  forty  years,  other  libraries  established 
service  to  the  blind.  Some  of  them  were  started  as  part  of  a  public 
library  service,  others  by  state  libraries,  and  some  were  established  and 
supported  by  private  funds  or  by  schools  for  the  blind.  All  came  into 
being  in  response  to  a  demonstrated  need  among  the  blind  population 
in  a  given  community.  Soon,  however,  requests  for  embossed  books 
began  to  come  from  areas  other  than  those  supporting  the  libraries  and 
these  were  filled  as  well  as  possible.  Some  of  the  libraries  were  better 
supported  than  others  and  their  collections  expanded  more  rapidly.  In 
time  this  meant  that  a  much  greater  load  was  carried  by  the  few  larger 
libraries  in  supplying  the  national  demand  for  books. 

In  1904,  Congress  passed  a  law  which  permitted  the  free  mailing  of 
books  to  blind  people.  This  meant  that  borrowers  who  had  not  been  able 
to  pay  the  postage  on  embossed  books  were  no  longer  prevented  from 
using  them  because  of  this  financial  burden.  Several  libraries  became 
active  in  promoting  circulation  by  mail,  some  on  a  regional  basis  and 
some  on  a  national  scale.  The  New  York  State  Library  in  Albany,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Perkins  Institution,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  and  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  were  most  active  in  bringing  books  to  blind 
readers  regardless  of  where  they  lived.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
there  could  not  be  the  desired  growth  of  libraries  for  the  blind  while 
the  area  served  was  so  much  greater  than  the  area  from  which  financial 
support  was  derived. 

In  1928,  the  American  Library  Association  asked  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  a  study  of  the  library  needs  of  blind 
people  and  how  they  were  being  met.  This  study  showed  that: 

1.  Some  blind  persons  were  borrowing  books  from  several  libraries. 

2.  Less  than  10,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States  were  making 
use  of  any  library. 
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3.  Libraries  were  having  a  difficult  time  obtaining  embossed  books 
because  there  were  so  few  sources  of  supply.  Publishing  for  the 
blind  was  not  a  commercially  practical  undertaking. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  the  support  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  recommended  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertake  to  supply  free  books  for  the  blind  to  a  selected  list 
of  geographically  well-distributed  libraries,  on  condition  that  these 
libraries  circulate  the  books  to  readers  in  the  assigned  zones  without 
reference  to  whether  or  not  these  zones  included  an  area  larger  than 
the  taxing  district  maintaining  the  library. 

This  recommendation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Pratt-Smoot 
Bill  which  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Hoover  on  March  3,  1931. 
A  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  was  passed  the  day  after  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Bill  was  signed.  This  resolution  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1932  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Provide 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

The  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  Project  began  its  operations  on 
July  1,  1931.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1931 
stated  that  by  the  middle  of  September,  "fifteen  titles  were  selected  as 
an  experimental  group  and  contracts  for  the  reproduction  of  them  in 
braille  (Grade  1 1/2 )  placed  with  the  four  American  presses  submitting 
proposals,  to  wit:  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Universal  Braille  Press;  American  Brotherhood  of  Free 
Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California  and  Clovernook  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  experiment  including  a 
need  of  testing  out  the  relative  competence  of  those  several  presses." 

After  consultation  with  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  eighteen  libraries  were  selected  in 
addition  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  act  as  regional  distributing 
centers.  These  first  distributing  libraries  under  the  new  national  system 
were: 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  New  York 
Georgia  Library  Commission,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Texas  State  Library,  Austin,  Texas 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver  Public  Library,  Denver,  Colorado 
Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Library  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  New  York 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  California 
Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle,  Washington 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Perkins  Institution  Library,  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  first  half  of  the  1930-1940  decade  was  an  important  one  for 
blind  readers.  In  1932,  a  uniform  system  of  braille  for  all  English- 
speaking  countries  was  established.  This  system  is  known  as  Standard 
English  braille.  For  one  hundred  years  previous  to  this  date  there  had 
been  constant  change  in  the  form  of  embossed  writing.  Blind  readers 
had  to  adjust  themselves  to  one  method  after  another  if  they  were  to 
read  at  all.  These  rapid  changes  in  reading  codes  were  not  only  frus- 
trating and  discouraging  to  the  reader  but  they  limited  the  accumula- 
tion of  usable  books  in  the  libraries  for  the  blind.  When  a  particular 
code  was  supplanted  by  a  new  one,  books  written  in  the  former  code 
sat  on  the  shelves  for  want  of  readers  able  to  read  them. 

In  1932,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  laboratory  for  development  of  the  talking  book. 
The  following  year,  aided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Founda- 
tion did  produce  two  types  of  talking  book  machines. 

On  May  9,  1934,  Congress  amended  the  postal  laws  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  talking  book  records  by  providing  that  "books,  pam- 
phlets and  other  reading  matter  published  either  in  raised  characters, 
whether  prepared  by  hand  or  printed,  or  in  the  form  of  sound  repro- 
duction records  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  in  packages  not  exceeding 
twelve  pounds  in  weight  .  .  .  and  when  sent  by  public  institutions  for 
the  blind,  or  by  public  libraries,  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers,  or  when 
returned  by  the  latter  to  such  institutions  or  public  libraries  .  .  .  shall 
be  transmitted  in  the  United  States  mails  free  of  postage  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe." 

On  June  14,  1935,  Congress  increased  the  annual  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  adult  blind  service  from  $100,000  to  $175,000, 
with  the  stipulation  that  $100,000  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
raised  characters  and  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  sound-reproduction 
records.  The  number  of  distributing  libraries  had  by  this  time  been 
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increased  to  twenty-eight  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  service. 

It  is  significant  that  the  1935  appropriation  did  not  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  talking  book  machines.  The  first  records  were  used  on 
machines  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  individual  or  by  groups  of 
volunteers.  Later  a  W.P.A.  project  to  manufacture  talking  book  ma- 
chines was  approved  through  the  personal  interest  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Approximately  20,000  machines  were  distributed  to  blind  persons 
as  a  result  of  this  project. 

In  October  1942,  Congress  added  $20,000  to  the  appropriation  for 
that  year,  which  had  by  that  time  increased  to  $350,000.  This  amount 
was  to  be  spent  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement  of  the  machines 
then  in  use.  These  were  the  machines  originally  supplied  by  the 
W.P.A.  It  was  not  until  1944  when  Congress  again  increased  the 
appropriation  to  $500,000  that  specific  mention  is  made  which  per- 
mitted part  of  the  budget  to  be  spent  for  "the  maintenance  and  re- 
placement of  talking  book  machines." 

A  further  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  authorization  was 
approved  on  August  8,  1946.  This  increased  the  possible  appropriation 
to  $1,125,000  and  increased  the  limitation  on  the  amount  to  be  spent 
for  books  in  raised  characters.  It  removed  the  limitation  on  talking 
books  and  on  the  purchase,  maintenance  and  replacement  of  talking 
book  machines.  The  full  amount  authorized  by  this  amendment  has 
never  been  appropriated,  but  a  million  dollars  per  year  has  been  granted 
in  the  budget  each  year  since  1948. 

On  July  3,  1952,  blind  children  were  made  beneficiaries  of  the  book 
program  when  the  word  "adult"  was  deleted  from  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Act. 

The  important  part  played  in  the  system  of  library  service  to  the 
blind  by  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  is  aptly  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  for  1937,  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
service.  .  .  . 

"In  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  enabling 
act,  it  was  brought  out  that  there  were,  in  the  whole  country,  but 
fifteen  libraries  for  the  blind  with  an  importance  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  services  of  a  full-time  attendant.  These  were  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  North  and  East;  in  one  full  half  of  the  country  no  such 
library  existed.  The  service  of  the  existing  libraries,  originally  es- 
tablished to  meet  local  needs,  was,  in  the  attempt  to  meet  an  urgent 
country-wide  demand,  diffused  and  diluted.  Costs  of  transportation 
were  correspondingly  high.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  Li- 
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brary  Association's  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  published 
statistics  of  the  libraries  within  its  membership  which  indicated 
that  substantially  the  whole  stock  of  books  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  whether  in  current  and  usable  or  obsolete  and  use- 
less types,  amounted  to  less  than  150,000  volumes,  distributed  in 
collections  which  ranged  in  size  from  377  to  22,329  volumes. 

"In  six  years  the  Project  has  added  to  the  150,000  books  available 
to  the  blind  in  1930,  no  less  than  411,001  volumes,  besides  18,238 
containers  of  talking  book  records.  It  has,  in  other  words,  actually 
quadrupled  the  stock  existing  at  the  moment  of  its  establishment .  .  . 
and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  international  standardization 
of  embossed  types  in  the  English  language — a  development  perhaps 
certain  to  occur  in  any  case — was  rendered  inevitable  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  distribution  by  the  Project  of  numerous  and  large 
editions  of  embossed  books." 


The  current  statistics  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  do  not 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  number  of  different  titles;  i.e.,  separate  books, 
available  for  use  by  the  blind.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the 
annual  statistics  of  libraries  for  the  blind,  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  the  calendar  year  1955  are  significant,  however.  The  total 
holdings  of  the  twenty-eight  regional  libraries  are  listed  as  532,051 
volumes  of  braille;  35,185  of  Moon;  275,262  talking  book  containers; 
41,966  braille  magazines;  7,368  magazine  volumes  in  Moon  and  69,260 
braille  music  scores.  It  means  a  total  collection  of  nearly  a  million  vol- 
umes now  available  to  blind  readers.  This  is  a  dangerous  figure  to  use, 
however,  because  volumes  is  a  term  used  for  each  separate  part  of  a 
given  title.  For  example,  one  title  in  braille  might  be  issued  in  either 
one  volume  or  ten  volumes.  The  length  of  the  individual  inkprint  book 
would  determine  the  number  of  volumes  necessary  in  braille  or  the 
number  of  containers  necessary  in  recorded  form.  Therefore,  the  num- 
ber of  separate  works  available  to  the  blind  is  much  smaller  than  the 
total  number  of  volumes.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years,  1931-1956,  the 
federal  program  published  slightly  more  than  8,000  titles.  This  total 
can  be  divided  approximately  for  the  various  forms  of  reproduction 
as  4,600  braille,  400  Moon  and  3,000  talking  book  titles.  The  American 
book  publishing  industry  issued  more  than  10,000  titles  each  year  dur- 
ing this  same  period. 

As  the  federal  program  developed,  more  regional  libraries  were 
added,  until  now  there  is  a  network  of  twenty-eight  such  libraries  serv- 
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ing  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  {See  Appendix  B).  The  space,  personnel,  supplies, 
etc.,  are  paid  for  by  local,  state  or  private  funds.  A  few  of  the  libraries 
are  able  to  purchase  some  books  not  included  in  the  federal  program 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  entire  book  collection  is  made  up  of  the  titles 
supplied  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Library  of  Congress— Division  for  the  Blind 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  delegated  the  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931.  (See  Appendix  C).  It, 
therefore,  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  total  national 
program  of  library  service  for  the  blind. 

The  Library  is  justly  proud  of  its  reputation  as  a  research  library  of 
international  importance.  The  new  service,  added  by  Congressional 
action  in  1931,  required  different  techniques,  different  skills,  in  fact,  a 
different  philosophy  than  that  required  for  its  reference  and  research 
service. 

Originally  the  Division  for  the  Blind  operated  as  a  separate  unit 
within  the  Library  of  Congress  structure  but  within  the  past  few  years 
has  been  part  of  the  Reference  Department.  This  department,  which 
provides  all  reader  service  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  except 
that  provided  by  the  Law  Library  and  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  is  the  logical  unit  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

An  organization  chart  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  dated  June  30, 
1954,  and  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  1954,  shows  seventeen  separate  divisions  reporting  to  the  director 
of  the  Reference  Department,  who  reports  in  turn  directly  to  the  chief 
assistant  librarian. 

This  same  chart  indicated  that  three  of  the  divisions  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  transferred  funds  had  395  authorized  positions.  These  should 
be  considered  as  in  a  separate,  special  category.  The  remaining  fourteen 
divisions  which  can  be  considered  the  basic  operating  units  had  322 
authorized  positions.  The  number  of  positions  ranged  from  three  in 
the  Science  Division  to  72Y2  in  the  Stack  and  Reader  Division.  The 
number  listed  for  the  Division  for  the  Blind  was  twenty-one,  making 
it  the  fifth  largest  in  the  department  in  size  of  staff. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  arranges  contracts  for  the  production 
of  books  in  braille,  Moon  and  recorded  form.  Research  in  machine 
development  and  in  the  production  of  the  various  forms  in  which  read- 
ing material  is  supplied  for  blind  readers  is  stimulated,  coordinated  and 
contracted  by  the  Division.  All  contracts  for  talking  book  machine  pro- 
duction and  repair  required  by  the  federal  program  are  its  responsi- 
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bility.  Book  selection  and  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  sev- 
eral committees  which  assist  in  selection  is  one  of  the  key  functions  of 
the  Division.  It  supplies  not  only  books  for  the  blind  under  the  federal 
program,  but  also  the  catalog  cards  for  the  titles  and  this  cataloging  is 
performed  within  the  Division.  The  coordination  of  braille  transcrib- 
ing activities  by  volunteer  groups  throughout  the  country  has  been  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Braille  Transcribing  Unit  of  the  Processing 
Section  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  since  January  1943.  The  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  from  the  twenty-eight  regional  libraries 
and  the  maintenance  of  stock  records  on  talking  book  machines  are 
regular  functions  of  the  Division.  It  also  attempts  to  increase  the  value 
and  availability  of  reading  material  in  various  ways.  During  the  past 
few  years  it  has  published  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934- 
48  with  supplements  through  1956  and  Catalog  of  Press  Braille  Books 
provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress  with  supplements  through  1954. 

In  1951,  the  Library  of  Congress  employed  Aliss  Blanche  P.  McCrum 
to  study  book  selection  for  the  adult  blind.  This  excellent  study  has 
not  been  published  but  a  typescript  was  made  available  to  the  director 
of  this  survey  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Miss  McCrum  have  been  effected.  Also,  in  1951  a  conference 
on  library  service  for  the  blind  was  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  1952  a  similar  conference  was  held  on  volun- 
teer activities  in  recording  and  transcribing  books  for  the  blind.  The 
proceedings  of  both  of  these  conferences  were  published  and  widely 
distributed. 

A  revision  of  the  pamphlet  "Volunteer  Braille  Transcribing"  was 
published  in  1953.  In  1955  the  Union  Catalog  of  Hand-copied  Books 
in  Braille  made  available  information  on  the  location  of  unique  copies 
of  titles  which  had  been  copied  in  braille  by  volunteers. 

In  addition  to  its  function  of  administering  the  Books  for  the  Blind 
Project  under  the  Act  of  1931,  and  of  acting  as  an  information  center 
on  all  problems  relating  to  library  service  for  the  blind,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  maintained  one  of  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind 
serving  the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  regional  library  contains  the 
largest  collection  of  books  in  braille  and  in  recorded  form  of  any  of 
the  libraries.  In  addition  to  the  regular  collection  of  federal  program 
books  available  in  the  other  regional  libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress 
maintains  a  large  collection  of  school  texts  in  braille.  These  textbooks 
cover  the  various  grades  through  high  school.  One  copy  of  each  text- 
book produced  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  under 
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the  federal  subsidy  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  is  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  a  special  provision  in  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Library  of  Congress  maintains  the  largest  collection  of  hand- 
copied  braille  volumes  made  by  volunteers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  braille  collection  now  numbers  59,056  volumes,  only 
about  13,000  of  which  are  federal  program  books.  There  are  3,945 
Moon  volumes,  only  1,950  of  which  are  federal  program  books.  With 
such  a  large  collection  of  braille  and  Moon,  the  Library  supplies  books 
to  readers  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  middle  of  May  1956,  the  register  of  readers  served  was: 


Regional  Readers 

Talking  Books 

Braille 

Moon 

District  of  Columbia 

376 

170 

0 

Maryland 

450 

168 

1 

Virginia 

764 

180 

1 

North  Carolina 

1390 

213 

0 

South  Carolina 

450 

64 

2 

Total  Regional 

3430 

795 

4 

Total  Nonregional 

0 

922 

5 

Grand  Total 

3430 

1717 

9 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  nonregional  readers  of  braille 
books  served  by  the  Library  of  Congress  represent  the  whole  country. 


Alabama 

29 

Kentucky 

12 

Ohio 

28 

Arizona 

3 

Louisiana 

11 

Oklahoma 

21 

Arkansas 

11 

Maine 

5 

Oregon 

11 

California 

51 

Massachusetts 

35 

Pennsylvania 

73 

Canada 

6 

Minnesota 

10 

Rhode  Island 

7 

Colorado 

10 

Mississippi 

12 

South  Dakota 

3 

Connecticut 

20 

Missouri 

21 

Tennessee 

53 

Delaware 

2 

Michigan 

32 

Texas 

53 

Florida 

49 

Montana 

2 

Utah 

4 

Georgia 

31 

North  Dakota 

2 

Vermont 

2 

Idaho 

2 

Nebraska 

9 

Washington 

19 

Illinois 

37 

New  Jersey 

35 

West  Virginia 

42 

Indiana 

26 

New  Hampshire 

4 

Wisconsin 

13 

Iowa 

12 

New  Mexico 

5 

Wyoming 

1 

Kansas 

9 

New  York 

87 

Total 

922 

The  regional  library  for  the  blind  operates  with  a  wide  degree  of 
independence  granted  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  The  head  of  the 
regional  library,  however,  has  an  office  located  within  the  Division  and 
also  performs  the  function  of  reference  librarian  for  the  whole  opera- 
tion. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  has  operated  with  several  handicaps.  The 
most  obvious  is  financial.  The  average  braille  edition  to  supply  the 
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twenty-eight  regional  libraries  costs  about  $600  per  title.  The  av- 
erage talking  book  edition  costs  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  per  title. 
Although  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  may  seem  to  be  a  substan- 
tial amount  the  following  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Donald  Patterson, 
chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  in  August  1956,  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  produce  very  many  separate  titles  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated. 

Books  for  the  Blind  Produced  Under  Federal  Program 


1955 

1956** 

Sound  Reproduction  titles 

Cost 

$484,808.00 

$441,597.00 

Number 

200 

143 

Braille  titles 

Cost 

$  93,872.00 

$  78,426.00 

Number 

156* 

133* 

Moon  titles 

Cost 

$  2,362.00 

$  982.00 

Number 

6* 

5* 

*Includes  magazine  titles. 
**Estimates  for  calendar  year. 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  transportation  or  replace- 
ment orders.  The  cost  of  replacement  and  repair  of  talking  book  ma- 
chines represents  a  large  charge  against  the  Division's  appropriation. 

Comparative  Figures  for  the  Replacement  and  Repair  of 
Talking  Book  Machines 

1955  1956 
Reproducers  manufactured  Cost  $156,262.00  $282,160.00 

Number  4,300  10,000 

Reproducers  repaired  Cost  $  68,398.00        $  19,309.00 

Number  9,213  4,076 

Further  comment  on  the  difficulties  which  must  be  faced  in  select- 
ing the  few  books  which  can  be  added  to  the  regional  collections  each 
year  is  included  in  the  chapter  on  book  selection.  The  problems  in- 
volved in  maintaining  the  essential  equipment  for  the  use  of  talking 
books  will  be  covered  in  the  chapter  on  talking  books.  In  this  chapter 
on  the  Library  of  Congress  it  seems  advisable  to  concentrate  on  the 
need  for  staff  required  to  maintain  the  total  program. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  p. 
114-115,  shows  total  obligations  of  $1,005,649.56  for  the  Division  for 
the  Blind.  Personal  services  accounted  for  $95,868.36;  travel  for 
$1,615.45;  transportation  of  things  $13.86;  communication  services 
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$1,017.54;  printing  and  binding  $6,472.06;  other  contractual  services 
$58,079.46;  supplies  and  materials  $11,159.29;  equipment  $284,590.00 
and  books,  records,  periodicals,  etc.  $546,833.54. 

Personal  service  and  travel  are  the  two  most  significant  items  in  de- 
termining the  amount  available  for  the  stimulation  and  coordination 
of  the  program  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  personal  service  figure  of 
$95,868.36  was  only  partly  used  for  the  over-all  service.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  was  spent  for  personal  service  cost  in  the  regional  li- 
brary. This  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money  from  the  appropriation 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  used  for  overhead  expenses;  instead 
it  was  used  for  direct  service  to  the  blind  in  four  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  responsibility  should  be  assumed  by  the  states  and 
recent  conversations  with  the  staff  at  the  Library  of  Congress  indicate 
that  such  a  transfer  of  responsibility  will  take  place  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  second  item  among  the  specific  disbursements  listed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1956  shows  that  only  $1,615.45 
was  spent  for  travel.  The  recent  removal  of  the  restriction  on  travel 
by  the  appropriations  message  gives  hope  that  this  serious  handicap  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  full  task  assigned  to  the  Division  may  soon 
be  eliminated. 

The  most  persistent  complaints  from  field  librarians  have  been  con- 
cerned with  poor  communication  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  These 
have  involved  both  the  Division's  replies  to  letters  and  more  general 
communication  concerning  changes  in  routines  and  reproducers.  Deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Division  without  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  field  experience.  For  example,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  book 
selection  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  libraries  for  whom 
she  selects  books  to  learn  firsthand  what  the  readers  really  want  or  need. 
She  is  completely  dependent  on  correspondence,  and  it  is  only  because 
of  her  outstanding  ability  and  devotion  to  her  work  that  the  book  selec- 
tion remains  at  its  current  level.  The  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  who 
has  been  assigned  the  large  area  of  technical  development  for  the  pro- 
gram believes  that  he  is  kept  well  aware  of  field  needs  by  his  heavy  cor- 
respondence. In  actual  fact,  he  seems  to  have  little  direct  knowledge  of 
field  conditions  and  many  misconceptions  about  what  is  happening. 
Both  of  these  people  should  be  required  to  visit  regional  offices  more 
often  and  to  attend  meetings  where  discussions  with  librarians  will  be 
possible. 

The  chief  of  the  Division  has  recently  started  a  regular  program  of 
visits  which  will  mean  that  all  agencies  will  be  visited  at  least  once 
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every  three  years.  This  should  be  a  definite  help  to  the  program  but 
even  more  frequent  visits  are  needed. 

Sufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate  stenographic  help  to  maintain 
correspondence  at  a  current  level  and  to  provide  the  means  of  direct 
face  to  face  contact  are  essential  to  proper  understanding  and  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program. 

Another  handicap  to  the  work  of  the  Division  is  the  basic  philoso- 
phy that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  books  and  ma- 
chines, but  that  it  cannot  coordinate  the  work  of  the  regional  libraries 
as  these  are  supported  by  other  than  federal  funds.  It  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  locate  the  source  of  this  philosophy  but  it  is  not  new  and  prob- 
ably goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  project.  The  strict  adherence  to 
this  policy  has  caused  harm  to  the  whole  system.  Most  of  the  regional 
libraries  need  and  would  welcome  advice,  suggestions  and  direction 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  program  as  a 
whole.  Some  regular  means  of  communication,  such  as  a  bulletin,  would 
permit  all  of  the  libraries  to  benefit  by  the  changes  in  routine  or  ex- 
tensions of  service  developed  by  any  one  of  them.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  the  logical  publisher  of  such  a  bulletin  under  the  present 
organization  of  the  program. 

The  constant  preoccupation  with  technical  advances  has  helped  the 
program  but  has  also  hindered  it.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  program  has  been  spent  for  machines  and  repairs.  The 
frequent  model  changes  have  cut  the  funds  available  for  books  in  the 
years  when  major  model  changes  have  occurred.  All  too  frequently  the 
changes  have  been  made  with  insufficient  consideration  of  the  effect  on 
existing  machines  and  book  stock.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  restrict 
mechanical  change  to  the  few  times  when  significant  advances  can  be 
made  and  then  to  plan  the  changeover  so  that  it  will  cause  the  least 
possible  disturbance  in  reader  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  minor  but  significant  practices  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  is  the  cataloging  of  books  for  the  program.  The  regular  catalog- 
ing department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  sells  printed  catalog  cards 
to  most  libraries  in  the  country.  Each  library  then  adapts  the  cards  re- 
ceived to  their  own  needs.  The  Division  for  the  Blind  feels  that  the 
blind  program  has  a  special  problem  so  completely  new  cataloging  for 
the  titles  for  the  blind  is  carried  on  in  the  Division.  The  Catalog  De- 
partment checks  all  of  this  cataloging  before  the  cards  are  printed.  A 
new  set  of  cataloging  rules  has  been  approved  for  embossed  books  and 
a  new  set  is  about  to  be  published  for  talking  books.  One  of  the  most 
significant  improvements  possible  under  these  new  rules  will  be  the  ad- 
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dition  of  a  brief  annotation  describing  the  book  on  the  individual  cards. 
This  has  been  added  at  the  request  of  the  regional  librarians. 

The  continued  development  and  refinement  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  book  selection  committees  has  insured  broad  participation  in 
the  selection  of  titles  to  be  reproduced  in  braille  and  recorded  form. 

Since  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  funds  available  for  the  books 
for  the  blind  program  can  or  should  be  used  for  administrative  over- 
head expenses  and  since  the  success  of  the  total  program  is  dependent 
on  the  coordination  and  leadership  available  among  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  entire  facilities  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Two  specific 
areas  can  be  given  as  examples. 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  Processing  Department  performing  the 
complete  function  of  cataloging  books  for  the  blind  as  well  as  sup- 
plying cards,  merits  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  study 
should  include  an  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in 
the  present  form  when  compared  to  regular  cataloging.  Some  re- 
cent additions,  such  as  the  brief  resume  of  the  content  of  the  book 
seem  merited,  other  variations  would  seem  to  be  questionable  refine- 
ments. 


2.  The  complete  facilities  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  including 
the  facilities  of  the  Copyright  Office,  should  be  freely  available  to 
assist  in  the  arduous  task  of  book  selection  for  the  Books  for  the 
Blind  program.  This  function  is  performed  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  almost  entirely  by  one  person.  She  is  handicapped  in  obtaining 
copies  of  new  titles  that  should  be  reviewed  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  program.  The  normal  time  lag  between  the  original  publica- 
tion date  of  the  inkprint  book  and  the  date  that  the  book  is  avail- 
able for  the  blind  reader  is  six  months  or  longer.  Since  it  is  not  usu- 
ally possible  for  the  reviewer  to  obtain  an  advance  copy  from  the 
U.  S.  Copyright  Office  she  buys  it  from  the  Washington  News 
Company.  This  means  that  the  title  is  not  usually  available  for  re- 
view until  after  publication  date. 

Miss  McCrum  suggested  in  her  report  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  be  willing  to  share  the  galleys  which  are  used  for  its 
selection  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind  but  at  the  time  the  surveyor 
visited  the  Library  of  Congress  this  arrangement  was  not  in  effect. 
An  understanding  willingness  to  cut  corners  between  departments 
within  the  Library  of  Congress  should  make  it  possible  to  take  care 
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of  the  prompt  book  reviewing  needs  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
without  interfering  with  other  uses  of  the  same  book  within  the 
system. 

The  Library  of  Congress  should  be  the  logical  federal  agency  to 
administer  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program.  It  is  the  national  library. 
It  has  had  twenty-five  years  of  good  basic  experience.  Its  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  resulted  in  technical  ad- 
vances in  both  the  production  of  braille  and  of  sound  records  and  ma- 
chines. The  total  number  of  readers  and  the  number  of  books  available 
have  substantially  increased  since  it  has  been  handling  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  indications  dating  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  that  this  special  service  has  been  considered 
as  unusual  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  operation.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  service  required  by  the  program  is 
foreign  to  the  reference  and  research  function  which  constitutes  the 
main  type  of  service  required  from  this  great  library. 

The  assignment  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  within  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Reference  Department,  the  addition  of  more 
staff,  the  attempts  to  transfer  the  regional  library  service  to  the  states 
served  are  all  indications,  however,  that  the  Library  of  Congress  does 
consider  this  an  important  service  which  should  be  strengthened.  The 
personal  interest  of  Dr.  Burton  W.  Adkinson,  director  of  the  Reference 
Department,  seems  to  promise  greater  integration  of  the  total  facilities 
of  the  library  and  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 

Recommendations 

A  policy  of  true  leadership  should  be  adopted  by  the  national  agency 
for  the  whole  program  of  library  service  to  the  blind.  This  can  be  done 
and  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the  locally  supported  institution 
maintained  at  the  same  time. 

To  provide  proper  leadership,  the  Library  of  Congress  should  de- 
velop a  field  service  so  that  qualified  librarians  could  be  employed  as 
field  representatives.  Sufficient  travel  funds  should  be  provided  to  per- 
mit these  representatives,  as  well  as  the  key  personnel  in  the  agency, 
to  spend  sufficient  time  visiting  the  regional  libraries  to  advise  and  in- 
struct the  staffs  of  these  libraries.  The  field  representatives  would  not 
only  act  as  inspectors  of  the  service  to  insure  that  the  service  meets 
standards  established  by  the  Library  of  Congress  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act  of  1931,  but  they  would  provide  a  regular  and  effective 
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communication  link  between  the  regional  libraries  themselves  as  well 
as  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  At  the  present  time  each  regional 
library  operates  in  a  vacuum  without  regular  communication  with  other 
libraries.  Simplification  of  routines,  extension  of  service,  etc.,  developed 
by  one  library  are  learned  only  by  chance  by  another  library. 

Funds  are  also  needed  to  sponsor  an  annual  meeting  of  the  librarians 
of  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  The  in-service  training  benefits, 
including  the  free  and  regular  exchange  of  experience  and  of  plans 
would  soon  repay  the  cost  by  elimination  of  waste  and  more  effective 
use  of  materials. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  were  found  that  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
the  future  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  enthusiastically  an  active 
program  of  library  service  for  the  blind,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  library  agency  for  the  blind.  The 
effective  use  of  funds — federal,  state  and  local — supplied  for  library 
service  to  the  blind  is  dependent  on  strong  central  leadership. 


CHAPTER  V 


Regional  Distributing  Libraries 

The  present  list  of  regional  distributing  libraries  appears  in  Appen- 
dix B.  These  libraries  were  selected  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  under 
the  authority  given  by  the  Act  to  Provide  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
approved  March  3,  1931  (Title  2,  U.  S.  Code,  Section  135b).  This  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows.  "The  Librarian  of  Congress  may  arrange  with 
such  libraries  as  he  may  judge  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  regional 
centers  for  the  circulation  of  such  books,  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  .  .  ." 

Each  of  the  regional  libraries  agreed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  blind 
living  in  the  area  assigned  without  regard  to  whether  they  lived  within 
the  area  which  supported  the  parent  library.  The  Library  of  Congress 
agreed  to  furnish  the  book  materials  directly  to  these  libraries.  Later, 
when  authorized  by  federal  legislation,  talking  book  machines  were 
made  available  from  the  federal  funds.  The  regional  libraries  agreed  to 
supply  the  staff,  the  housing,  the  supplies  and  the  equipment  necessary 
to  perform  library  service  for  blind  persons. 

The  original  selection  of  regional  libraries  was  accomplished  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  in  consultation  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. The  libraries  that  had  demonstrated  interest  and  capacity  in 
serving  the  blind  were  selected  to  form  a  national  chain  of  centers 
strategically  located  for  the  circulation  to  blind  readers  of  the  books 
provided  under  the  federal  program  administered  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  plan  had  some  of  the  elements  of  federal-state-local  co- 
operation. An  analysis  of  the  types  of  libraries  now  serving  as  regional 
libraries  with  a  consideration  of  the  source  of  their  support  in  relation 
to  the  area  served  shows  that  the  cooperation  is  uneven. 

The  group  of  distributing  libraries  includes  thirteen  public  libraries, 
six  state  libraries,  five  state-supported  agencies  other  than  state  libraries, 
two  private  organizations,  one  territorial  library  and  one  federal  li- 
brary. The  thirteen  public  libraries  serves  completely  twenty-one  states 
and  three  territories,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
three  additional  states.  Only  one  public  library — a  county  library — 
serves  exclusively  the  area  from  which  it  derives  its  tax  support. 

Nine  of  the  public  libraries  receive  no  contribution  to  the  service 
for  the  blind  even  from  their  own  states,  two  receive  support  from  their 
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own  states  but  not  from  other  states  served,  and  one  receives  financial 
recognition  for  service  in  a  state  not  assigned  to  it  in  its  agreement  with 
the  Library  of  Congress,  but  none  from  the  two  states  that  are  assigned. 
Only  one  library  reported  receiving  support  from  its  own  state  as  well 
as  from  the  neighboring  state  assigned  to  it.  This  library  reports  that 
about  5  per  cent  of  its  business  is  with  blind  readers  in  two  additional 
neighboring  states  that  are  not  assigned  to  it  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  that  do  not  contribute. 

The  financial  load  carried  by  the  thirteen  public  libraries  has  been 
stressed  because  they  accounted  for  the  circulation  of  738,  596  books 
to  the  blind  during  1955.  This  is  53  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  national 
circulation  of  1,395,413. 

The  six  state  libraries  supplied  books  to  the  blind  in  nine  states. 
Three  of  these  libraries  accepted  assignment  of  service  only  to  readers 
resident  in  their  own  states.  Two  more  served  only  part  of  their  own 
state  but  did  supply  books  to  blind  people  in  one  additional  state.  One 
state  library  served  all  of  its  own  state  in  addition  to  one  neighboring 
state.  This  last  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  state  libraries  serving  states 
other  than  their  own  that  was  recompensed  for  its  out-of-state  service. 

There  were  five  state-supported  institutions  other  than  libraries  in- 
cluded among  the  distributing  libraries.  They  supplied  book  service  to 
the  blind  in  all  or  part  of  nine  states.  One  of  these  libraries  limited  its 
service  to  blind  readers  to  a  portion  of  its  own  state  since  another  type  of 
library  served  the  blind  readers  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  One  of  the  other 
state  organizations  confined  its  service  to  the  supply  of  talking  book 
records  and  machines  but  no  braille  volumes  to  the  residents  of  its  own 
state.  The  remaining  three  state  organizations  had  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  library  service  for  the  blind  in  four  states  other 
than  their  own  in  addition  to  the  blind  in  their  own  states.  Only  one  of 
the  five  distributing  centers  was  repaid  for  service  to  a  state  other  than 
its  own. 

The  two  privately  supported  organizations  in  the  list  of  distributing 
libraries  supplied  books  regularly  to  blind  readers  in  five  states  and  in 
part  of  another.  One  of  these  libraries  received  no  return  for  either  of 
the  states  served.  The  other  has  contracted  with  the  four  states  to  whom 
it  supplies  books  to  pay  a  flat  fee  for  each  state  resident  who  uses  the 
library  during  the  year.  The  amount  received  under  this  arrangement 
amounts  to  approximately  one-half  of  its  annual  budget. 

The  one  territorial  library  represents  a  clear-cut  case  of  a  service 
that  is  being  paid  for  by  the  tax  area  that  receives  the  service. 

In  the  case  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  four  states  and  the  District 
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of  Columbia  receive  the  benefit  of  the  program  without  any  con- 
tribution to  its  support.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  direct 
service  to  blind  readers  in  these  states  are  taken  from  the  general  ap- 
propriation for  books  for  the  blind  authorized  by  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law 
with  the  exception  of  salary  for  three  positions  paid  from  the  general 
Library  of  Congress  budget,  and  cost  of  space,  including  light,  heat, 
cleaning,  etc.,  which  is  also  absorbed. 

The  Books  for  the  Blind  Project  has,  without  question,  stimulated 
local  support  to  the  extent  of  direct  accountable  sums  amounting  to 
more  than  $600,000  annually,  and  to  substantially  more  that  is  hidden 
under  the  miscellaneous  cover  of  overhead.  It  is  uneven  support.  And 
it  is  unfair  in  its  distribution  when  such  a  heavy  burden  has  fallen  on 
the  thirteen  cities  who  carry  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
regional  service.  Twenty-seven  states  make  no  contribution  to  the  li- 
braries serving  their  blind  residents. 

The  regional  libraries  perform  a  very  important  function  in  rela- 
tion to  the  blind  population.  Most  of  the  service  is  performed  by  mail. 
The  library  staff  must  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  reading 
needs,  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  of  the  blind  borrower  entirely  by  means 
of  letter  or  by  check  lists.  A  record  must  be  kept  of  the  books  the 
reader  has  received  so  that  he  is  not  disappointed  when  the  new  package 
of  volumes  arrives.  Books  are  selected  from  checked  lists  submitted  by 
the  readers.  Most  often  these  are  taken  from  the  latest  issues  of  Braille 
Book  Review  or  Talking  Book  Topics.  The  collections  in  the  regional 
library  must  be  searched  to  determine  which  of  these  titles  is  available. 
Records  must  be  completed  to  indicate  what  reader  is  to  receive  what 
book.  Condition  of  the  book  must  be  checked  especially  if  it  is  a  talking 
book,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  readable.  The  books  must  then  be  packaged 
and  mailed.  This  type  of  service  is  much  more  expensive  than  public 
library  service  to  the  sighted  because  in  the  latter  case  so  much  of  the 
work  of  selecting  and  carrying  is  done  by  the  reader.  It  is  also  the 
sighted  reader's  responsibility  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  read 
the  book  previously.  He  can  determine  its  condition  simply  by  looking 
at  the  volume. 

The  greatest  test  of  ability  of  the  librarian  for  the  blind  comes  when 
he  is  asked  for  material  by  subject  rather  than  for  a  specific  title.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  reader's  reading  ability  and  of  the  material 
in  the  library  collection  is  necessary  to  satisfy  this  type  of  request. 

The  sheer  physical  bulk  of  library  service  for  the  blind  is  likely  to 
cloud  the  technical  competence  that  is  necessary  to  perform  this  type 
of  reader  service.  Since  the  reader  and  the  librarian  seldom  meet  in  per- 
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son  the  importance  of  the  service  to  the  individual  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. Over  one  hundred  letters  which  the  director  of  the  survey  re- 
ceived from  blind  readers  throughout  the  country  when  the  survey 
was  announced  give  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  importance  which  they 
and  their  fellow  reader  place  upon  this  service  to  them. 
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Reader  Distribution 

The  statistics  of  blind  persons  by  states  now  considered  standard 
are  based  on  the  study  by  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  entitled  "Estimated 
Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States."  This  original  study  was 
published  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  in  July  1953,  and  later  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Accurate  statistics  for  reader  distribution  by  state  are  not  available. 
Regional  libraries  have  so  far  only  reported  readers  served  by  total 
area  rather  than  by  states. 

Table  1  does,  however,  show  this  proportion  by  library  area.  In  states 
where  the  total  area  is  split  between  two  libraries,  the  county  lines 
which  were  nearest  to  the  general  line  indicated  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  agreements  were  used  as  the  dividing  lines.  The  population  is 
the  total  of  county  populations  from  the  1950  census.  The  estimated 
blind  population  is  that  worked  out  by  Dr.  Hurlin.  The  number  of 
blind  readers  is  taken  from  the  "Annual  Statistics  of  Libraries  for  the 
Blind"  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  table  shows  a  wide  variation  in  coverage  from  the  one  in  every 
2.3  of  blind  population  served  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Library  to  the 
one  in  14.2  served  by  the  Texas  State  Library.  Many  factors  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  this,  such  as  interest  and  workload  of  staff,  literacy  level, 
physical  condition  of  potential  users  of  the  library  and  knowledge  of 
the  availability  of  the  services. 

It  is  significant  that  generally  the  highest  proportion  of  population 
unserved  is  in  the  South,  the  smallest  proportion  not  now  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  service  is  in  the  Northwest.  The  East  shows  a  slightly 
better  record  for  coverage  than  the  Middle  West. 

An  effort  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine  the  relative  use  by 
readers  living  at  various  distances  from  the  library  but  this  was  impossi- 
ble since  information  is  not  available  on  the  blind  population  in  units 
smaller  than  states  and  figures  on  percentage  of  use  are  not  meaningful 
unless  they  can  be  compared  with  total  potential  readers  in  the  area. 

The  following  reports  are  interesting  in  showing  that  whatever  the 
reason,  use  of  these  regional  libraries  does  tend  to  be  heavier  by  those 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  library.  One  library  reported 
that  36  per  cent  of  use  of  materials  was  in  the  city  in  which  the  library 
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TABLE  1 

PROPORTION  OF  BLIND  POPULATION  SERVED  BY  LIBRARIES 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 
AND  STATES 
SERVED 


PERCENTAGE  OF  1954  ESTIMATED 
POPULATION  OF  BLIND  POPULA- 
STATE     SERVED    TION     BY  STATE 


1954  TOTAL  ESTI- 
MATED BUND 
POPULATION 
BY    LIBRARY  AREA 


1955  NUMBER  PROPORTION 
OF    BLIND        OF  BLIND 
USERS  POPULATION 
SERVED 


Braille  Institute  of  America 

Loo  Angeles,  California 

California  56*  11.844 

Ariioaa  100*  2.995 

California  State  Library 

Sacraaento.  California 

California  44S  9.306 

Nevada  1001  450 

Chicago  Public  Library 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Illinois  81*  12.84? 

Wisconsin  100%  5.790 

Cincinnsti  Public  Library 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  281  4.626 

Kentucky  1001  6.560 

Tennessee  100*  7.765 

Cleveland  Public  Library 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Ohio  72*  11,894 

Denver  Public  Library 

Denver.  Colorado 

Colorsdo  100*  3. OSS 

Nee  Mexico  100*  2.620 

Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School 
Faribault.  Minneaota 

Minnesota  100*  4.860 

North  Dakota  100*  1.020 

South  Dakota  100*  1, 155 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Florida  100*  8.715 

Georgia  Department  of  Education 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Georgia  100*  9.46S 

Alabaaa  100*  8.400 


was  located;  42  per  cent  in  the  state  outside  the  city;  17  per  cent  in  the 
neighboring  state  assigned  to  it;  and  5  per  cent  of  the  use  was  by  scat- 
tered readers  in  two  additional  nearby  states.  In  this  case  the  city  li- 
brary received  additional  support  from  its  own  and  the  neighboring 
state. 

Another  library  reported  45  per  cent  of  its  use  by  residents  of  its 
county;  37  per  cent  by  the  rest  of  the  state  and  18  per  cent  by  the 
neighboring  state  which  it  served. 

Still  a  third  library  recently  published  statistics  as  part  of  its  sue- 
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NAME  OF  LIBRARY 
AND  STATES 
SERVED 


table  1  (continued) 


PERCENTAGE  OF  1954  ESTIMATED 
POPULATION  OF  BLIND  POPULA- 
STATE    SERVED      TION    BY  STATE 


1954  TOTAL  ESTI- 
MATED BLIND 
POPULATION 
BY    LIBRARY  AREA 


1955  NUMBER  PROPORTION 
OF    BLIND         OF  BLIND 
USERS  POPULATION 
SERVED 


Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight  Saring  School 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 
111  inois 
Iowa 

Indiana  State  Library 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Indiana 

Library  of  Congreas 
Washington,   D.  C. 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


19% 
100% 


100* 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


3.013 
4.510 


2.345 
5.550 
8.740 
10,470 
6.790 


1.341  1  in  }.6 


1.171  1  is    6  6 


5.497  1  in  6-2 


Michigan  State  Library 

for  the  Blind 
Saginae,  Michigan 

Michigan 

Nebraska  Library  Commia 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Nebraska 


Nee  Orleans  Public  Library 
Nee  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Miasiasippi 

•Ne»  York  Public  Library 
Nee  York,  Nee  York 
Nee  York 
Connecticut 


100% 
100% 


64% 
100% 


7,890 

6.575 


16.832 
3.420 


Nee  York  State  Library 
Albany,  Nee  York 

Nee  York 

Vermont 


36% 
100% 


9,468 

725 


Oklahoma  State  Librar 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahc 

Oklahoma 

Arkanaaa 


100% 
100% 


4,685 
4.180 


Parkin*  School  for  the  Blind 
•atertoen,  Maaaachuaetta 

Maine 

N*«  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


8.195 
1.970 
1,005 
1.375 


e  Blind  populations  tor  Puerto  Sieo.  Virgin  laianda,  Ataaka  and  Hawaiian  Island*  hare  not  been  aatimatad  oj 
Dr.  Bar  tin,  ao  they  are  not  included  in  above  atat  iatica . 

cessful  effort  to  obtain  state  support  which  showed  that  28  per  cent  of 
the  readers  lived  within  the  city  limits  where  the  library  was  located; 
50  per  cent  lived  within  the  state;  19  per  cent  lived  in  one  of  the  addi- 
tional areas  assigned  and  3  per  cent  in  the  other. 

There  can  be  many  reasons  advanced  for  these  reports.  It  may  be 
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table  1  (continued) 

PERCENTAGE  OF      19S4  ESTIMATED       19S4  TOTAL  ESTI-  19SS  NUMBER 

POPULATION  OF      BLIND    POPULA-  MATED  BLIND  OF  BLIND 

STATE  SERVED        TION     BY  STATE  POPULATION  USERS 

BY    LIBRARY  AREA 


PROPORTION 

OF  BLIND 
POPULATION 
SERVED 


Philadelphia    Public  L. 

Philadelphia.   Pennay  lvania 

Pennsylvania  SSS 
Net  Jersey  100* 
Dataware  100% 


11.270 
6.800 
820 


Pittsburgh  Public  Library 
Pittsburgh.  Pennayl>ania 


taat  Virfi 


45* 

100  J 


9.220 
4.400 


13.620 


Portland  Public  Library 
Portland,  Oregon 

Oregon 

Idaho 


100S 
100* 


2.480 
960 


Salt  Lake  City  Public  Libra 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Utab 

tyoaiog 


100* 

loot 


1.075 
525 


St.  Louis  Public  Librsry 
St.  Louis,  Miaaouri 


Kaoaea 


100% 
100* 


8.720 
1,  575 


■Seattle  Public  Library 
Seattle,  Washington 
taabington 
Mootane 


loot 

100* 


4.135 
1.085 


Tesea  State  Library 
Austin,  Teias 
Teiss 


■syna  Connty  Library 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Michigan 


4,777 


that  the  library  feels  a  greater  responsibility  for  service  to  the  people 
who  live  within  the  area  from  which  its  support  is  derived.  It  may  be 
that  communication  in  person  and  by  telephone  is  more  frequent.  Ex- 
change of  information  about  the  needs  of  blind  readers  between  home 
teachers  and  librarians  may  be  more  frequent  if  the  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  same  city.  It  is  probable  that  the  blind  person  is  more 
likely  to  know  more  about  the  library  service  if  he  lives  close  to  the 
headquarters  and  it  may  be  that  his  sighted  friends  are  regular  users  of 
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a  public  library  which  would  make  him  more  library  conscious.  When 
accurate  figures  are  available  on  the  total  population  distribution  of 
blind  persons,  we  may  find  that  it  will  match  closely  the  type  of  dis- 
tribution given  in  the  table. 

It  does  seem  that  we  must  assume  that  the  potential  reader  must 
know  about  the  availability  of  library  service  before  he  can  make  use 
of  it.  We  have  noted  that  the  service  of  the  library  for  the  blind  is 
almost  entirely  by  mail  and  that  many  of  the  readers  or  potential  read- 
ers live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  library. 

The  first  contact  with  the  library  must  often  result  from  informa- 
tion given  to  the  individual  blind  person  by  a  representative  of  a  vol- 
untary or  government  agency  serving  the  blind;  it  may  come  through 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend  or  relative;  or  it  may  be  based  on  a  strong  de- 
sire to  read  books  with  the  initiative  coming  entirely  from  the  in- 
dividual. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  on  the  questionnaire  distributed  to  the 
regional  libraries  endeavored  to  obtain  information  on  how  the  original 
contact  with  the  reader  was  made.  Twenty-one  replies  indicated  that 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  frequently  made  the  original  contact  and 
referred  the  blind  person  to  the  library.  Sixteen  libraries  reported  that 
either  the  borrower  or  his  family  wrote  directly  to  the  library  to  ask 
how  they  might  receive  service.  Thirteen  responses  placed  city  or 
county  agencies  high  on  the  list  of  organizations  making  the  original 
contact  between  blind  reader  and  the  regional  library. 

There  were  eleven  votes  for  schools  as  frequent  sources  of  referral 
to  library  service.  Less  frequent  were  private  agencies  with  eight  votes 
and  ophthalmologists  with  only  five. 

This  response  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  close  working  rela- 
tion between  the  various  public  agencies  working  with  the  blind  and 
the  regional  library.  The  library  does  not  have  field  workers  assigned 
to  its  staff.  It  must  depend  upon  the  complete  knowledge  of  its  services 
by  the  home  teachers  and  other  field  workers  who  can,  on  one  hand, 
interpret  these  services  to  the  blind  person  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
ply the  library  with  background  information  about  the  reader  so  that 
the  librarians  can  give  better  reader's  advisory  service. 

There  are  different  regulations  governing  the  use  of  embossed  books 
and  recorded  books.  Direct  contact  can  be  made  with  the  library  for 
the  user  of  braille  or  Moon  and  no  other  agency  is  involved.  The  po- 
tential user  of  embossed  books  registers  with  the  library  on  forms  pro- 
vided and  presents  a  certificate  that  his  sight  or  loss  of  sight  is  within 
the  requirements.  To  be  eligible,  a  person  must  have  a  central  visual 
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acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  the 
field  of  vision  at  its  widest  diameter  must  subtend  an  angular  distance 
no  greater  than  twenty  degrees. 

When  the  new  reader  registers  at  the  library  he  is  sent  a  catalog  to 
be  checked,  perhaps  some  smaller  booklists  (only  a  few  of  the  libraries 
publish  these)  and  usually  a  cordial  letter  explaining  how  to  use  the 
library  and  requesting  a  list  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  titles.  These  titles 
will  be  sent  to  the  reader,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  become  available.  A 
card  is  sent  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  immediately  so 
that  the  new  reader  can  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  copies 
of  the  Braille  Book  Review,  which  is  issued  bi-monthly  and  sent  auto- 
matically to  all  blind  persons  registered  as  a  reader  of  braille  with  a  li- 
brary for  the  blind.  It  contains  lists  of  new  braille  books  with  annota- 
tions and  is  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  various  braille  pub- 
lishing houses  and  libraries. 

If  the  reader  cannot  read  braille  or  Moon,  or  if  he  wishes  to  use 
talking  books  in  addition  to  embossed  print  he  must  go  through  one 
more  step  and  apply  to  one  of  the  fifty-five  distributing  agencies  of 
talking  book  machines. 

State  departments,  commissions  or  institutions  distribute  talking 
book  machines  in  forty-nine  cases.  Two  agencies  are  responsible  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  two  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  All  other  states  or  terri- 
tories handle  the  distribution  within  their  own  borders  except  Alaska, 
which  is  served  by  the  Seattle  Public  Library  and  Nevada,  whose  read- 
ers receive  their  machines  from  the  California  State  Library.  Six  re- 
gional libraries  distribute  machines  to  seven  states. 

The  potential  talking  book  user  must  submit  with  his  application  a 
certificate  from  a  licensed  physician,  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist  as 
to  the  degree  of  blindness.  The  same  measure  of  eligibility  given  above 
for  use  of  braille  books  applies  also  to  users  of  talking  books. 

When  the  machine  distributing  agency  determines  that  a  potential 
reader  is  eligible  to  receive  talking  book  materials  a  machine  is  assigned 
as  soon  as  available,  the  reader  is  instructed  in  its  use  either  by  mail  or 
in  person  and  a  registration  card,  which  gives  the  reader's  name  and 
address,  the  machine  model  and  number,  is  sent  to  the  distributing  li- 
brary so  that  service  may  commence.  If  a  reader  prefers  to  use  his  own 
machine  he  must  certify  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  playing  talking  book  records.  These  regulations  re- 
quire that  the  machine  have  a  lightweight  tone  arm,  use  a  one-mil 
needle  and  operate  at  33%  rpm. 
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The  new  talking  book  reader  is  registered  at  the  library  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  braille  reader  is,  except  that  the  card  which  goes 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  notification  to  place  him 
on  the  mailing  list  for  Talking  Book  Topics.  This  is  sent  free  to  all  blind 
persons  registered  as  talking  book  readers  with  a  regional  library  for 
the  blind.  Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  A  recorded  edition  is  published  quarterly  and  is  available  at 
an  annual  subscription  price  of  $1.00. 

The  reader  of  the  talking  books  is  directly  affected  by  the  fact  that 
he  must  usually  deal  with  more  than  one  agency  to  obtain  the  complete 
equipment  needed  for  talking  books.  The  state  agency  distributing  talk- 
ing book  machines  may  not  even  be  in  the  same  state  as  the  regional 
library  which  distributes  books  to  the  reader.  Unless  there  is  a  strong 
determination  to  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  essential  in- 
formation concerning  reader  interests  and  skills  is  not  passed  on  from 
the  agency  to  the  library  and  the  selection  of  acceptable  books  for  the 
reader  suffers. 

Recommendations 
Very  little  can  be  done  about  the  distribution  of  the  blind  but 
something  should  be  done  to  make  certain  that  they  know  that  library 
service  is  available  to  them.  They  should  have  careful,  personal  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  talking  book  machines.  Their  lists  of  reader  interests, 
together  with  significant  biographical  information,  such  as  age,  sex,  edu- 
cation and  physical  disabilities,  if  any,  in  addition  to  blindness,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  nearest  regional  library  for  the  blind.  The  interest 
of  the  local  public  librarian  should  be  enlisted  to  provide  the  direct  con- 
tact so  important  in  public  library  service  for  the  sighted. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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When  the  authority  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  talking 
book  machines  was  granted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  amendment 
to  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Act  of  1931,  it  was  provided  "that  of  said 
annual  appropriation  .  .  .  the  balance  remaining  shall  be  expended  for 
sound-reproduction  recordings  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  reproducers  for  these  sound-reproduction  recordings, 
all  of  which  books,  recordings  and  reproducers  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  but  will  be  loaned  to  blind  readers  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  this  service." 

The  Librarian  decided  to  use  a  different  system  for  the  distribution 
of  the  reproducers  than  had  been  installed  for  the  distribution  of  books. 
This  was  based  upon  each  state  or  territory  accepting  responsibility 
for  distribution  of  reading  machines  to  its  own  blind  residents. 

Since  the  machines  distributed  by  the  regional  distributing  centers 
remain  the  property  of  the  federal  government,  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  returned  for  redistribution  when  no  longer  used  by  the  reader. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  present  method  of  distribution.  The  total  number  of 
readers,  both  old  and  new,  waiting  for  machines  at  the  time  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  regional  distributing  agencies  was  filled  out  was  759.  Bal- 
anced against  this  were  606  undistributed  machines  stockpiled  in  vari- 
ous states.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  adequate  over-all  supply  of 
machines.  But  further  detailed  analyses  indicated  that  twenty-eight  ag- 
encies reported  no  machines  available  with  568  readers  waiting  for  ma- 
chines while  nineteen  agencies  had  from  three  to  150  machines  available 
and  136  readers  were  still  waiting  for  them.  One  of  these  states  had  a 
stockpile  of  150;  another  had  eighty;  six  had  more  than  thirty. 

This  uneven  distribution  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  dis- 
tribution system  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Distribution  is  based  di- 
rectly on  requests  from  the  regional  distributing  centers.  The  total 
request  is  filled  if  machines  are  available.  But  if  one  state  overestimates 
need  and  another  underestimates  it,  the  present  unbalanced  condition 
is  certain  to  result  since  there  is  no  check-up  system  to  determine  either 
validity  of  requests  or  total  national  need.  No  regular  system  of  recall 
and  reassignment  in  case  of  emergency  need  seems  to  be  in  effect.  The 
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annual  report  takes  so  long  to  tabulate,  that  it  is  well  out  of  date  by  the 
time  the  results  can  be  interpreted. 

The  detailed  report,  mentioned  above,  which  gives  the  history  of 
each  machine  assigned  in  the  country,  is  considered  as  more  of  an  in- 
ventory report  than  as  a  control  for  allocation.  A  close  follow-up  and 
a  more  aggresive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Library  of  Congress  could 
insure  the  fullest  use  of  available  machines.  Large  stockpiles  of  the  fed- 
eral equipment  should  not  exist  in  one  state  while  readers  are  waiting 
for  machines  in  another  state. 

There  have  been  eighteen  different  model  machines  produced  in 
the  twenty-three  year  period  since  the  first  talking  book  machine  was 
produced  under  the  federal  program.  There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  earlier  models  with  a  heavier  tone  arm  and  a  different 
type  of  needle  could  not  be  used  effectively  with  the  later  type  of  rec- 
ords. The  staff  at  the  Library  of  Congress  stated  that  all  of  the  old 
machines  had  been  recalled  and  the  tone  arm  and  needle  had  been  re- 
placed. 

The  detailed  report  on  machine  distribution  of  one  of  the  distribut- 
ing centers  was  analyzed  and  tabulated.  This  report  lists  the  name  of 
the  user,  city  of  residence,  model  number,  machine  number,  agency 
reporting,  the  status  of  the  machine,  i.e.,  whether  it  was  in  use,  in  stock, 
returned  for  repair,  etc.,  and  the  date  of  last  action  on  the  machine. 
The  report  analyzed  was  for  1955. 

This  tabulation  indicates  that  1,693  of  the  3,405  machines  in  this 
area  had  been  in  use  for  at  least  five  years  without  being  either  ex- 
changed or  returned  for  major  repairs.  294  machines  were  assigned  at 
least  ten  years  ago  and  171  have  been  in  use  fifteen  or  more  years.  (See 
Appendix  D). 

If  these  reports  were  to  be  tabulated  promptly  they  could  serve  as 
a  control  against  stockpiling  of  machines  in  each  area.  They  should 
also  be  used  to  question  the  continued  use  of  machines  which  have 
become  antiquated  and  which  cause  serious  damage  to  records. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  as  the  central  controlling  unit,  should 
have  a  frequent  report  on  the  number  of  readers  waiting  for  machines. 

The  federal  government  maintains  a  repair  service.  Damaged  ma- 
chines are  sent  to  a  federal  repair  center  when  they  are  out  of  order. 
Usually  the  reader  is  supplied  with  another  machine  in  good  operating 
condition  when  his  old  one  is  turned  in  for  repair  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  distributing  centers  reported  that  they 
supplied  a  replacement  machine.  Ten  centers  reported  that  they  did 
not  supply  such  a  machine.  Five  centers  did  not  reply. 
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Thirty-two  agencies  indicated  that  their  agency  completed  minor 
repairs;  one  admitted  to  making  major  repairs;  four  answered  "no" 
and  fifteen  did  not  reply  to  this  particular  question.  In  actual  practice 
the  surveyors  found  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  interpretation 
of  "minor  repairs."  Twenty-four  of  the  distributing  centers  either  had 
a  repair  man  on  their  own  staff  or  sent  the  machine  to  a  local  repair 
shop  at  their  expense.  One  of  the  common  suggestions  was  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  decentralize  repairs  so  that  they  could  be  done 
locally  and  quickly. 

Machine  repair  is  a  major  problem.  The  distributing  agencies  re- 
ported that  during  1955,  8,  422  machines  required  repair  and  783  were 
declared  obsolete  during  the  same  period.  On  February  1,  1956,  there 
was  a  stockpile  of  1,442  machines  awaiting  repair. 

During  1955,  9,065  machines  were  distributed,  but  this  does  not 
quite  balance  the  9,205  listed  in  the  above  paragraph  which  were  out  of 
service  for  various  periods  of  time.  This  year,  however,  should  be  con- 
sidered an  abnormal  one  because  contract  difficulties  held  up  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  Model  C  machine  for  most  of  the  last  six  months 
of  1955. 

On  August  8,  1956,  Mr.  Patterson  supplied  the  following  table  of 

NUMBER  OF  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  RECEIVED  FOR  REPAIR  1955/56 


REPAIRED  AND  SCRAPPED  (credit  UNITS  ON  TOTAL  UNITS 

DISTRIBUTED  aeaoraadna )  HAND  RECEIVED 

U.  S.  RECORDING  1,893  1,303  950  (appro*.)  4.146 

P.  A.  b.  509  -  369  878 

LOCAL  REPAIR  1,816  409  (approi.)  2,225 

TOTAL  4,218  1,712  1,319  7,249 


official  statistics  of  "the  number  of  talking  book  machines  received 
from  the  state  machine  distributing  agencies  during  the  past  year  with 
breakdown  to  indicate  the  number  repaired,  scrapped,  or  held  over. 
The  repair  was  participated  in  by  the  two  federal  repair  centers  (U.  S. 
Recording  and  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind)  performing 
basic  repair  and  five  local  organizations  having  contractual  agreements 
for  more  elementary  repair  operations." 

Mr.  Patterson's  figures  are  for  a  different  period  from  those  pro- 
vided in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires,  but  the  substantial  difference 
between  the  10,000  plus  machines  needing  repair  annually  reported  by 
the  distributing  centers  and  the  7,000  reported  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress probably  represent  the  number  that  were  repaired  locally.  The 
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large  number  repaired  locally  despite  the  regulations  which  prohibit 
such  repair,  results  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  long  for  machines  to 
be  repaired  in  the  federal  repair  centers.  Time  saved  by  local  repair 
means  that  blind  readers  do  not  have  long  periods  of  idleness  while 
waiting  for  a  replacement  machine. 

Some  of  the  distributing  centers  reported  the  "shortest  time  re- 
quired for  repairs"  as  one  or  two  months  when  machines  were  sent  to 
the  federal  repair  center  but  in  cases  where  repairs  were  made  locally 
one  or  two  days'  time  was  reported  as  not  uncommon. 

Sixteen  distributing  centers  reported  a  person  on  their  own  staff 
who  did  at  least  minor  repairs.  Nine  of  these  people  had  learned  by 
experience;  the  rest  had  had  some  kind  of  special  training.  Eight  other 
centers  reported  using  either  a  local  radio  repair  shop  or  a  local  voca- 
tional school  to  make  necessary  repairs. 

The  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  distributing  centers  found  it  desir- 
able to  make  repairs  locally  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  the 
central  repair  center  plan  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 

There  was  no  way  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  regional  distribut- 
ing centers  and  regional  libraries  for  repairs  made  to  the  machines  could 
be  accertained,  but  figures  are  available  for  the  repairs  authorized  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  under  the  central  repair  plan.  In  fiscal  year  1955 
the  Library  of  Congress  reported  that  9,2 1 3  machines  were  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  $68,398.  In  fiscal  year  1956  while  production  of  the  new 
Model  C  machine  increased  the  amount  spent  for  manufacture  to 
$282,160,  the  cost  for  repair  was  only  $19,309. 

The  major  difficulty  with  the  present  system  of  distribution  of  ma- 
chines is  that  the  reader  is  no  longer  the  important  focus  in  too  many 
instances.  Many  states  send  the  reading  machine  to  the  blind  person 
with  written  instructions  on  how  to  use  it.  The  regional  library  is  noti- 
fied that  machine  model  number  0000  has  been  delivered  to  Mr.  John 
Doe  of  such  and  such  an  address  but  with  no  information  about  the 
reader,  his  interests,  his  education,  reading  ability,  even  his  age.  At  least 
ten  states  do  not  supply  the  blind  reader  with  another  machine  when 
his  needs  repair.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  above  pattern  where  an 
interest  in  the  person  transcends  the  interest  in  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion. In  these  instances  the  reader  is  better  served. 

Recommendations 
The  distribution  of  talking  book  machines  has  traditionally  been 
undertaken  by  an  agency  within  the  state  separate  from  the  regional 
library  for  the  blind.  This  practice  in  many  states  has  resulted  in  dis- 
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tribution  with  little  or  no  liaison  with  the  regional  library.  Since  basic 
information  on  reading  ability,  reading  interests  and  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower are  essential  to  good  library  service,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  talking  book  ma- 
chines be  assigned  to  the  regional  libraries,  or 

2.  That,  through  closer  coordination  at  the  state  level,  social 
workers,  home  teachers  or  their  counterparts  be  instructed  on  the 
need  for  detailed  information  regarding  the  borrower  by  the  library 
and  that  they  be  made  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is  made  avail- 
able, or 

3.  That  field  staff  be  assigned  to  the  libraries  so  that  they  can 
make  certain  that  readers  know  how  to  use  their  machines,  that 
they  are  receiving  satisfactory  service  and  that  they  receive  read- 
ers' advisory  service  as  needed. 

The  last  suggestion  would  be  the  most  expensive  but  would  also 
provide  the  most  effective  service.  In  fact,  several  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived, many  from  home  teachers,  that  the  home  teacher  be  assigned 
to  the  library  to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  his  talents. 

Further  recommendations  are,  that  no  machine  ever  be  assigned  to 
a  potential  reader  without  personal  instruction  in  its  use  and  at  least 
one  album  of  records  to  use  while  getting  accustomed  to  the  machine; 
that  full  biographical  data,  useful  in  later  selection  of  books,  be  sup- 
plied to  the  regional  library  as  a  permanent  record  by  whoever  delivers 
the  machine  to  the  reader;  and  that  the  present  system  of  machine  sup- 
ply to  states  be  revised  and  a  plan  of  recall  be  started  so  that  no  reader 
in  one  state  will  have  to  wait  for  a  machine  while  an  unused  supply 
exists  in  another  state. 

A  more  accurate  and  timely  control  system  of  machine  records  is 
needed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  central  perpetual  inventory  sys- 
tem which  can  indicate  oversupply  in  any  given  area  for  recall  and  re- 
distribution to  other  areas  as  demand  warrants. 

A  closer  check  on  machine  use  and  condition  should  be  established 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  so  that  obsolete  machines  can  be  replaced. 
The  present  system  leaves  this  follow-up  entirely  to  the  state  distribut- 
ing center.  Very  few  of  these  agencies  have  a  regular  system  of  follow- 
up  to  determine  machine  condition.  Most  of  them  depend  upon  the 
library  to  report  if  a  reader  has  not  requested  books  within  a  given 
period  of  time,  usually  three  months. 

A  better  check  could  be  achieved  by  using  experience  data  to  de- 
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termine  the  average  time  the  machine  can  normally  be  used  before  it 
requires  repair.  Follow-up  could  be  made  by  letter  or  by  a  home  visit 
at  the  end  of  the  normal  period  established. 

There  should  be  a  definite  program  of  local  repair.  It  can  be  con- 
trolled by  regulations  established  by  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
local  repair  men  must  meet  before  they  can  qualify.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble to  decentralize  repairs  to  the  point  where  only  machines  declared 
unusable  and  unrepairable  by  the  local  authorities  would  be  sent  to  the 
federal  repair  center  for  final  check  and  cannibalization  of  parts  before 
discard. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Regional  Libraries— Finance 

Library  service  for  the  blind  is  financed  by  joint  contributions  from 
the  federal  government,  state  and  municipal  funds  and  money  from 
private  sources. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955-56  lists  the  total  obligations  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program 
as  $1,005,649.56.  This  amount  was  made  available  in  the  budget  under 
the  authorization  granted  by  the  Act  to  Provide  Books  for  the  Adult 
blind,  approved  March  3,  1931,  as  amended  to  December  31,  1953.  {See 
Appendix  C).  A  further  contribution  of  the  federal  government  has 
been  the  free  mailing  privilege  for  books  and  reading  machines  as  pro- 
vided by  federal  statute  since  1904.  No  accurate  figure  is  kept  of  this 
cost  but  the  Post  Office  Department  estimated  the  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1956  as  $790,000. 

Equal  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  any  figure  for  the 
amount  which  the  various  states  pay  for  the  handling  of  the  reproduc- 
ing machines.  This  expenditure  would  include  correspondence  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  with  the  blind  user,  pickup  and  delivery 
of  machine,  instruction  in  use  of  machine,  record-keeping  and  cost  of 
repair,  when  performed  locally — all  unsegregated  items  in  the  total 
budgets  of  large  departments  in  the  states.  The  methods  of  distribution 
and  control  vary  so  much  from  state  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hazard  a  guess  on  the  total  cost. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Division 
for  the  Blind  for  1955  listed  44,273  talking  book  readers.  Very  few  of 
these  readers  owned  their  own  machines.  The  distributing  agencies  re- 
ported a  total  of  606  machines  waiting  distribution  on  February  1,  1956 
and  1,442  machines  stockpiled  for  repair  on  the  same  date.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  of  46,231  machines  in  the  field  for  which  records  must  be 
maintained. 

Specific  action  during  the  year  1955  was  reported  on  18,270  of 
these  machines  as  follows:  9,065  new  machines  distributed,  8,422  ma- 
chines required  repair  and  783  were  declared  obsolete. 

The  financial  contributions  of  the  distributing  libraries  was  re- 
ported in  answer  to  questionnaires  distributed.  The  varying  interpre- 
tations to  the  questions  made  even  this  total  questionable.  Few  of  the 
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libraries  were  able  to  report  on  overhead  cost  such  as  light,  heat  and 
proportion  of  top  administrative  costs.  Only  nine  were  able  to  provide 
an  amount  for  cost  of  rent.  Eighteen  were  able  to  give  cost  for  tele- 
phone service.  Except  for  cost  of  personnel,  the  budget  figures  given 
are  therefore  not  meaningful  for  comparative  purposes. 
However,  the  totals  as  reported  are  given  below: 

Personal  Service  $426,565.71 

Rent  42,102.00 

Supplies  18,630.41 

Equipment  5,810.04 

Telephone  3,623.65 

Books  and  Binding  9,729.02 

Other  '  30,200.85 


Total  $536,661.68 

These  reports  represent  only  twenty-five  libraries,  as  two  reported 
that  they  had  no  specific  budgets  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
their  expenses.  One  library  gave  the  total  budget  figure  but  did  not 
break  it  down  into  the  categories  listed  above.  The  budget  for  the 
regional  library  at  the  Library  of  Congress  is  not  included,  as  most  of 
this  expenditure  has  already  been  counted  as  part  of  the  federal  con- 
tribution. 

If  the  budgets  for  the  two  nonreporting  libraries  were  at  the  average 
for  their  size  it  would  add  approximately  $55,000  to  the  total.  Another 
$45,000  can  be  added  conservatively  to  account  for  the  hidden  unre- 
ported costs  for  overhead,  making  the  total  financial  contribution  of 
the  distributing  libraries  approximately  $650,000.  Almost  $310,000  of 
this  amount  came  from  city  or  county  budgets  and  $235,000  was  fi- 
nanced from  state  or  territorial  budgets.  The  remainder  was  contribu- 
ted from  private  sources. 

These  figures  point  again  to  the  uneven  distribution  of  support  for 
library  service  for  the  blind  below  the  federal  level.  A  very  heavy 
financial  load  is  carried  by  a  few  cities  for  book  service  given  to  bor- 
rowers outside  their  area  of  tax  support.  At  least  one  half  of  the  states 
contribute  nothing  to  this  phase  of  library  service  to  their  blind  resi- 
dents. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  unit  costs  of  library  service  to  the  blind 
with  the  costs  of  circulating  books  in  a  public  library  for  the  sighted 
because  there  are  many  more  steps  necessary  in  the  former  type  of 
service.  The  necessity  for  keeping  records  of  reader  interests  as  well 
as  a  record  of  the  books  which  the  reader  has  read  previously  add  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  library  service  for  the  blind.  These  latter  libraries 
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operate  preponderantly  on  what  would  be  considered  a  reserve  book 
basis  in  a  public  library.  The  volumes  sent  to  the  reader  from  the  library 
for  the  blind  must  be  wrapped,  addressed  and  mailed,  a  time  consuming 
operation. 

The  average  cost  per  blind  user  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  financial  contribution  of  regional  libraries  $648,292  by  the 
total  readers  reported  by  all  libraries  except  the  Library  of  Congress 
(49,655).  This  figure  is  $13.05  per  reader.  Variations  in  service  and  in 
costs  of  all  budget  items  in  different  parts  of  the  country  make  use  of 
such  a  figure  limited. 

There  have  been  few  cost  studies  of  library  service  to  the  blind. 
One  such  study  was  done  for  the  year  1954  for  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Jack  Moskovitz.  His 
unpublished  study  was  made  available  for  use  by  the  surveyors.  It  found 
that  the  cost  of  service  to  each  blind  reader  for  the  year  was  $14.36.  A 
second  approach  to  this  cost  was  by  books  circulated.  The  average 
number  of  items  circulated  during  the  year  to  each  reader  was  40-1/3 
and  the  circulation  cost  for  this  unit  was  $14.31.  This  figure  should  be 
updated  by  use  of  the  price  index  to  allow  for  increased  dollar  costs 
during  the  last  three  years. 

The  most  significant  assistance  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Mos- 
kovitz study  is  the  list  of  items  included  in  the  total  cost.  Many  of  these 
costs  are  overlooked  by  the  librarian  who  attempts  to  determine  cost 
of  circulation. 

The  operating  costs  used  in  the  study  included: 

1.  a)  Department  payroll 
b)  Department  supplies 

2.  Equivalent  of  yearly  rental  for  space  and  facilities  occupied  by 
Blind  Department  (based  upon  inquiries  to  realtors  asking  for 
rental  of  similar  area  and  facilities) 

3.  Supervisory  and  administrative  costs  (include  proportion  of  all 
levels  of  supervision  up  to  the  Director,  Secretaries'  time,  Busi- 
ness Office,  Personnel  and  Supply) 

4.  Shipping  Department  Services 

a)  Driver 

b)  Stock  handler 

c)  Gasoline  for  truck  transportation 

5.  Janitorial  service 

6.  Telephone 

7.  Postage 
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8.  Heating 

9.  Lighting 

10.  Books  and  periodicals 

The  total  cost  of  these  items  can  be  divided  by  total  readers  regis- 
tered to  determine  actual  cost  per  reader.  The  resulting  cost  figure  can 
then  be  allocated  to  each  state  served  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
readers  per  state. 

Since  costs  will  change  from  time  to  time  and  from  area  to  area 
each  regional  library  should  make  periodic  checks  of  costs  arrived  at 
by  the  system  outlined  above  so  that  a  fair  allocation  can  be  made. 

The  costs  per  reader  given  in  the  Moskovitz  study  should  not  be 
taken  as  standard  but  rather  as  a  minimum,  since  service  at  Philadelphia 
has  been  hampered  by  cramped  and  inadequate  quarters.  If  machine 
distribution  is  added  to  the  duties  of  the  regional  libraries  and  if  the 
professional  aspects  of  book  selection  for  the  reader  are  improved  as 
recommended  in  this  report,  a  fair  average  cost  per  reader  for  adequate 
library  service  is  likely  to  be  between  $20-$  30  per  reader. 

Recommendations 

The  federal  government  should  maintain  its  support  of  the  Books 
for  the  Blind  program;  in  fact,  this  should  be  increased  so  that  a  more 
adequate  selection  of  titles  will  be  available  for  use  by  the  blind.  The 
full  effectiveness  of  the  federal  contribution  to  the  library  program  for 
the  blind  has  not  been  reached  because  the  distribution  system  has  not 
developed.  Better  development  could  be  stimulated  by  federal  grants- 
in-aid.  This  pattern  of  matching  state  support  of  programs  after  the 
acceptance  of  a  program  of  action  has  proved  in  other  fields  that  it  can 
stimulate  development  and  support.  This  will  be  further  developed  and 
supported  in  Chapter  XV. 

The  cost  of  reproducing  a  title  in  braille  or  in  talking  book  form  is 
so  great  that  the  only  practical  way  to  guarantee  economical  editions 
is  through  single  central  control  and  purchase.  The  same  reason  is  true 
for  the  development  and  manufacture  of  reproducing  machines.  The 
distribution  of  machines  and  the  maintenance  of  the  library  service  can 
be  considered  a  state  function.  Each  state  should  be  willing  to  pay  its 
share  of  cost  for  its  own  blind  residents.  Some  states  will  have  enough 
blind  population  to  justify  starting  a  library  for  the  blind.  They  may 
assign  this  function  to  their  state  library  extension  department  or  they 
may  wish  to  contract  with  a  public  library  in  the  state.  A  recent  law 
passed  in  Washington  state  is  included  in  Appendix  G  as  a  sample  of 
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the  latter  arrangement.  Other  states  with  fewer  blind  persons  will  con- 
tract with  a  neighboring  state  or  library  to  provide  service.  In  any  case, 
full  cost  for  the  service  should  be  paid  and  adequate  accounting  sys- 
tems can  determine  what  that  cost  should  be. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Regional  Libraries— Personnel 

The  key  to  good  service  in  any  organization  is  the  quality  and 
training  of  the  personnel.  The  libraries  for  the  blind  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, staffed  by  devoted  people  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
job  they  are  doing  and  manage  to  accomplish  their  Herculean  task 
largely  because  they  are  devoted  to  their  jobs  and  give  missionary  zeal 
to  it. 

The  duties  of  the  staff  in  a  library  for  the  blind  divide  sharply  into 
three  categories.  The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  can  be  classed 
as  book  selection.  The  librarian  performing  this  duty  must  learn  to 
know  the  reader's  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  collection  of  books 
available  on  the  other  so  that  the  blind  reader  may  receive  the  same 
type  of  service  that  is  available  to  the  sighted.  This  librarian  supplies 
the  titles  needed  when  requests  for  books  in  various  subject  areas  are 
received.  She  provides  the  substitute  titles  when  none  of  the  specific 
titles  requested  by  the  borrower  are  available.  She  refers  requests  to 
other  regional  libraries  when  the  material  cannot  be  supplied  locally. 
She  reviews  the  list  of  titles  proposed  for  braille  or  talking  books  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  indicates  her  choice  based  upon  known 
need  and  requests  in  her  area.  She  prepares  book  lists  in  subject  areas 
for  distribution  as  an  aid  in  selection  for  the  blind  readers. 

The  second  category  of  duties  in  a  library  for  the  blind  might  be 
called  clerical.  This  is  the  record-keeping  function.  Most  of  the  re- 
gional libraries  for  the  blind  have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  rec- 
ords of  the  books  which  each  blind  user  has  read  previously,  the  par- 
ticular books  which  he  now  has  and  the  list  which  he  has  submitted  of 
titles  that  he  wants  in  the  future.  Each  transaction  requires  several  rec- 
ords and  this  is  a  time-consuming  job.  The  maintenance  of  the  catalog 
and  shelf-list  records  of  books  in  the  collection  is  also  the  duty  of  this 
group.  In  fact,  many  of  the  regional  libraries  maintain  a  complete  card 
record  of  books  that  are  on  the  shelf  and  another  of  those  on  loan  to 
users  at  any  given  time.  This  facilitates  the  selection  of  the  next  book 
to  be  sent  to  a  borrower. 

The  third  category  of  duties  might  be  classed  as  labor  service.  The 
staff  in  this  group  gather  from  the  shelves  those  titles  selected  by  either 
the  clerical  or  professional  staff,  prepare  them  for  mailing  and  mail 
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them.  When  the  books  are  returned  they  check  them  for  condition  and 
return  them  to  their  proper  location  on  the  shelves. 

There  were  201  paid  positions  reported  for  all  of  the  circulating  li- 
braries. Of  these  positions  144  are  full-time,  fifty-seven  are  part-time. 
If  we  consider  that  the  average  part-time  staff  member  worked  one  half 
time,  the  total  full-time  equivalent  man  power  is  175.5.  Since  the  total 
circulation  reported  was  1,395,413,  each  staff  member  was  responsible 
for  an  average  annual  circulation  of  7,950  volumes.  This  load  varied 
with  the  individual  library  as  might  be  expected.  The  staff  in  one  li- 
brary carried  a  circulation  load  of  over  15,000  each  and  two  other 
libraries  handled  over  12,000.  (See  Table  2.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  readers  per  staff  mem- 
ber bears  little  correlation  to  the  circulation  per  staff  member.  In  some 
areas  the  users  of  the  library  are  better  readers  than  in  others  and  will 
make  use  of  many  more  books  during  a  year.  In  some  of  the  libraries  au- 
tomatic circulation  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  the  reader 
is  kept  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  reading  material  at  all  times. 
When  the  return  of  a  book  always  triggers  a  new  sending  in  accordance 
with  an  expression  of  reader  preference,  the  volume  of  circulation  goes 
up  and  the  reader  is  happy.  No  checking  system  has  yet  been  devised 
to  determine  how  many  of  these  books  sent  as  part  of  a  regular  pattern 
are  read.  Letters  from  readers,  however,  do  generally  express  apprecia- 
tion for  this  service. 

The  head  librarian  in  each  of  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  is 
the  key  figure  in  the  kind  of  service  provided.  Although  she  may  be 
directly  involved  in  the  selection  of  materials  listed  as  professional 
duties  above,  her  administrative  ability  is  even  more  important  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  The  usual  problems  of  interpreting  the  service 
to  budget  officers  so  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  operation  of 
the  library,  for  training  staff  and  maintaining  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  service  are  typical  for  any  administrator.  The  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  study  of  methods  is  even  more  important  in  a  library  for  the 
blind.  The  details  of  record  keeping  and  the  problems  of  traffic  and 
housing  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  the  head  librarian  who 
has  been  able  to  develop  simplified  methods  is  usually  giving  better 
service  to  the  blind.  She  has  more  time  for  the  important  function  of 
book  selection.  In  some  cases,  a  fine  job  is  being  done  by  people  with- 
out professional  library  training.  Years  of  experience,  plus  natural 
ability,  have  proved  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions. The  general  experience  of  public  libraries  and  the  on-the-spot 
observations  of  the  surveyors,  however,  indicate  that  education  is  im- 
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TABLE  2 
WORKLOAD  PER  STAFF  MEMBER 


STAFF  IN 
FULL  TINE 
QUIVALENTS 


TOTAL 
READERS 


READERS 
PER  STAFF 
MEMBER 


CIRCULATION 
PER  STAFF 
MEMBER 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Daytona  Beach 

Denver 

Detroit 
Faribault 

Honolulu 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Lincoln 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 
New  York  City 

Oklahoma  City 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Sacramento 
Saginaw 

Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 

St.  Louis 
Washington,  D.C. 
Watertown 


8  full  time 
2  part  time 
7  full  time 

2  part  time 

3  full  time 
1  part  time 

9  full  time 

7  full  time 
1  part  time 

6  full  time 

8  part  time 
5  full  time 

1  part  time 
3  full  time 

2  part  time 

3  full  time 
1  part  time 

3  full  time 
1  full  time 
1  part  time 
5  full  time 

4  full  time 

1  part  time 
4  part  time 
8  full  time 

2  part  time 
2  full  time 
2  part  time 

14  full  time 
2  part  time 

2  full  time 

3  part  time 
11  full  time 

3  full  time 

4  part  time 

3  full  time 

2  part  time 

8  full  time 

4  part  time 

3  full  time 
1  full  time 
3  part  time 

3  full  time 

4  part  time 

5  full  time 
1  part  time 

13  full  time 

7  full  time 

8  part  time 


9.0 
7.0 
4.0 
9.5 
7.5 
10.0 
5.5 
4.0 

3.5 
3.0 

I.  5 
5.0 

4.5 
2.0 

9.0 
3.0 
15.0 

3.5 
11.0 
5.0 
4.0 

10.0 
3.0 

2.5 
5.0 

5.5 
13.0 

II.  0 


2493 
1598 
1354 
3093 
1637 
1757 
1609 
844 

1288 
1138 

159 
1171 

1341 
377 

2665 
2968 
5648 

974 
3748 
1725 
1201 

2670 
1152 


1588 

1995 
5497 
2776 


277 
228 
339 

326 

298 

176 

293 

211 

368 
379 

106 
234 

298 
189 
296 
989 
377 

278 
341 

345 

300 

267 
384 

274 
318 

363 
423 
252 


6737 
6385 
8077 
6819 
8976 
6803 
5900 
8697 

6499 
7517 

2917 
7440 

6578 
5658 

9332 
12724 
7739 

8023 
11299 

5861 

11314 

8425 
15030 
10858 

9277 

9872 
5514 
6237 
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portant  to  the  full  performance  of  the  job.  The  educational  level  of 
librarians  for  the  blind  is  generally  below  that  accepted  for  public 
library  service. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  average  head  librarian  of  a  re- 
gional library  for  the  blind  is  a  sighted  female  with  a  library  school 
degree  who  has  had  ten  years  experience  in  library  work  with  the 
blind. 


Analysis  of  Head  Librarians  of  Regional  Libraries 
for  the  Blind 


Sight 
Blind 
Sighted 

Terminal  Education 
High  school 
College,  but  no  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Library  school  degree 
Apprentice  class 


5 
23 


5 
6 
3 

13 


Experience 
Less  than  6  years 
6-10  years 
11-20  years 
20-30  years 
over  30  years 

Sex 
Male 
Female 


7 
21 


The  analysis  of  total  staff  in  the  libraries  for  the  blind  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  clerical  and  the 
page  group.  In  many  of  these  libraries,  the  two  functions  are  per- 
formed by  the  same  people. 

Responses  as  to  sex  and  rank,  terminal  education  and  visual  acuity 
of  paid  staff  and  volunteers  were  analyzed.  One  library  reported  a  paid 
librarian  vacancy  so  that  no  entry  was  made  for  sex,  sight  or  education, 
and  two  other  libraries  did  not  give  position  title  or  education  for  their 
part-time  volunteers. 

The  total  staff  of  201  was  made  up  of  forty-nine  librarians,  142 
clerks  and  ten  technicians.  Only  seventeen  of  this  group  were  listed  as 
possessing  a  degree  from  a  library  school.  Six  of  the  libraries  did  not 
have  anyone  on  their  staff  with  either  a  college  degree  or  a  library 
school  degree.  This  lack  of  professional  training  could  hardly  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  either  experience  on  the  job  or  familiarity  with  the 
collection. 

Very  few  volunteers  were  reported  by  the  libraries.  Only  nine 
were  specifically  mentioned  aside  from  the  twenty  to  thirty-five  re- 
ported by  one  library  and  a  varying  number  by  another.  This  was  sur- 
prising because  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  book  service  to  the 
blind  as  an  interesting  and  rewarding  type  of  volunteer  service.  Most 
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of  the  volunteers,  apparently,  contribute  to  the  more  glamorous  phase 
of  the  work:  book  production  either  in  braille  or  on  discs. 

The  staff,  including  the  nine  volunteers,  are  divided,  99  male  and 
110  female,  plus  one  vacancy  which  could  not  be  counted.  Eighteen 
staff  members  are  blind  and  are  distributed  in  seven  libraries.  Seven 
of  the  eighteen  blind  are  on  the  staff  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
average  staff  worker  is  sighted  with  a  high  school  education  and  is  a 
paid  member  of  the  staff.  There  are  almost  as  many  men  as  women 
on  the  total  staff.  Only  one  library  has  no  male  staff  member  at  all.  In 
many  of  the  libraries  women  do  the  heavy,  physical  task  of  shelving, 
reshelving  and  mailing  the  large  and  bulky  volumes  of  braille  and 
talking  book  records.  If  we  assume  an  average  weight  of  five  pounds 
for  each  unit  (and  this  is  a  conservative  estimate)  and  we  realize  that 
each  of  the  1,395,413  books  circulated  in  1955  had  to  be  handled  twice, 
once  when  they  were  sent  out  and  again  when  they  were  returned, 
each  of  the  201  staff  members  handled  an  average  of  thirty-five  tons 
during  the  year. 

One  added  difficulty  in  this  task  of  physical  handling  of  bulky 
volumes  is  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  service 
as  a  mass  handling  job  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  careful 
book  selection  and  book  promotion  among  the  blind  population.  The 
staff  of  the  regional  library  for  the  blind  is  usually  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  staff  of  the  parent  organization  as  its  work  quarters  are 
often  located  in  an  out  of  the  way  place.  The  work  seems  strange  and 
is  not  understood  by  most  librarians. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the  staff  become  very  important 
when  we  consider  the  important  book  selection  aspect  of  the  service. 
Certainly  the  analysis  of  educational  qualifications  given  above  do  not 
give  assurance  as  to  the  knowledge  and  training  required  to  offer  the 
same  quality  of  over-all  library  service  available  in  good  public  li- 
braries today. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  blind  population  is  a  cross  section  of 
the  total  population  with  the  same  interests  and  information  needs  as 
the  general  community.  The  one  exception  is  in  relation  to  age,  the 
blind  population  having  a  much  larger  proportion  in  the  age  group 
above  sixty. 

The  last  decade  or  two  has  brought  sharply  into  focus  the  im- 
portance of  the  public  library  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
Knowledge  has  expanded  rapidly  in  all  fields  during  this  period  and 
with  expansion  has  come  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen  that  he  must  make  use  of  reading  to  keep  up  with  new  develop- 
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ments.  The  public  library  is  the  information  center  of  the  community. 
Special  training  of  staff  has  become  so  important  that  various  states 
have  passed,  or  are  about  to  pass,  certification  laws  requiring  librarians 
to  have  completed  not  only  a  full  college  course  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, but  to  have  an  additional  fifth  year  course  in  librarianship,  the 
equivalent  of  a  master's  degree,  to  qualify  for  a  beginning  professional 
library  position.  The  blind  are  entitled  to  the  same  high  quality  of 
service  as  the  sighted  readers.  And  since  the  total  number  of  titles 
available  in  a  medium  which  they  can  use  is  limited,  the  highest  pro- 
fessional skills  should  be  available  to  them. 

The  quantity  of  staff  for  the  regional  libraries  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  quality.  There  is  a  constant  complaint  from  readers  of 
talking  books  about  the  condition  of  the  records  .The  checking  of 
records  on  return  from  the  borrower  is  a  duty  assigned  to  the  regional 
libraries  but  few  are  doing  any  checking  and  none  are  able  to  do  a  satis- 
factory checking  job  because  the  total  workload  is  so  heavy.  A  few 
of  the  libraries  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  new  titles  are  sent  to 
the  blind  users  the  same  day  that  the  old  books  are  received  at  the 
library.  In  most,  however,  the  time  lag  before  the  new  titles  are  sent  is 
at  least  a  week.  In  fact,  in  the  libraries  where  the  "same  day"  pattern  is 
followed  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  heavy  overtime  donated  by  staff 
members.  Weeding  out  of  obsolete  and  unusable  materials,  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Library  of  Congress  of  titles  to  be  transcribed,  and 
preparation  of  reading  lists  and  promotional  material  about  the  library, 
are  usually  deferred  because  there  is  insufficient  time  available. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  and  preferably  more  than  one 
fully  qualified,  trained  librarian  be  employed  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the 
regional  libraries.  This  number  should  be  higher  in  the  larger  libraries. 

The  total  staff  should  be  estimated  by  number  of  readers  served. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  of  one  staff  member  for  each  300  readers. 
Additional  clerical  and  page  help  should  be  added  when  the  circulation 
per  staff  member  rises  higher  than  9,000. 

All  book  selection  for  readers  should  be  done  by  professional 
librarians. 

Some  means,  such  as  field  service  representatives  attached  to  the 
library,  should  be  found  to  assist  in  promoting  closer  contact  between 
library  and  reader  so  that  the  latter  may  receive  better  service. 

State  library  agencies  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  occasional 
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training  programs  for  the  staffs  of  libraries  for  the  blind  and  to  ar- 
range state-wide  meetings  of  public  librarians  and  librarians  for  the 
blind  to  promote  a  better  professional  understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  latter.  Such  meetings  should  also  encourage  the  public  librarians  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for  contact  work  with  the  blind  at  the 
local  level. 


CHAPTER  X 


Regional  Libraries— Physical  Conditions 

The  materials  used  by  blind  readers  are  heavy  and  bulky.  As  the 
circulation  of  these  books  is  almost  entirely  by  mail  it  would  seem 
important  that  the  arrangement  of  shelving,  aisle  spacing,  height  of 
shelving  and  ease  of  access  to  loading  platforms  be  planned  to  make 
the  formidable  physical  task  of  circulating  braille  volumes  and  talking 
book  containers  as  simple  as  possible.  The  surveyors  reported  fre- 
quently that  libraries  for  the  blind  were  overcrowded,  poorly  planned, 
with  inadequate  shelving  and  that  the  staff  were  required  to  perform 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  lifting  and  carrying. 

The  reports  showed  that  they  considered  the  majority  (sixteen)  of 
the  twenty-seven  libraries  adequate  to  excellent  in  space  and  arrange- 
ment. One  of  the  newer  regional  libraries  still  had  a  small  collection  of 
books  and  present  space  was  considered  adequate,  but  the  report 
sounded  the  warning  note  that  this  condition  would  not  remain  for 
long,  and  that  there  probably  would  not  be  sufficient  additional  space  in 
its  present  building.  Another  had  recently  moved  its  collection  of  ma- 
terials into  a  warehouse  at  some  distance  from  its  office  but  in  an  effort 
to  make  maximum  use  of  space  had  erected  shelving  fifteen  feet  high 
to  house  the  braille  collection.  Both  of  these  are  counted  among  the 
sixteen  reported  as  adequate  to  excellent  in  space  and  arrangement. 

Eleven  of  the  libraries  do  have  poor  provision  of  space;  in  fact, 
in  some  cases  it  is  so  bad  that  it  is  unbelievable:  crowded  shelves,  books 
piled  on  top  of  seven  and  eight  foot  high  shelving,  on  floors  and  on 
tables.  In  some  cases  whole  sections  had  to  be  shifted  out  of  the  way  as 
books  were  circulated  or  returned.  Two  libraries  had  collections 
shelved  in  various  out  of  the  way  areas  on  several  floors,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, had  to  use  two  widely  separated  elevators  in  order  to  bring  the 
books  to  and  from  the  loading  platform.  In  three  or  four  cases  there  is 
a  definite  safety  hazard  involved  in  the  continued  use  of  present 
quarters.  Both  fire  and  structural  collapse  from  the  constantly  increas- 
ing load  of  talking  books  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Two  of  these  eleven  libraries  will  probably  be  in  more  adequate 
quarters  by  the  time  this  report  is  published.  In  one,  plans  are  well  un- 
der way  to  transfer  responsibility  for  library  service  to  the  blind  from 
the  city  library  to  the  state  library  commission,  which  will  involve 
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moving  the  collection  to  the  state  capitol.  In  the  other,  an  unused 
branch  library  building  is  being  rehabilitated  to  serve  as  the  library  for 
the  blind.  There  will  be  sufficient  space  in  the  new  quarters  but  there 
will  be  some  other  handicaps.  Extremely  steep  outside  stairs  may  limit 
the  use  of  the  proposed  reading  room  for  the  blind  and  unless  some 
very  ingenious  plan  is  developed,  shipping  from  this  library,  which 
is  at  present  highest  in  circulation  among  the  twenty-eight  regional 
libraries,  will  be  severely  handicapped.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  new 
quarters  will  be  far  better  than  the  present  ones. 

There  is  an  encouraging  note  in  the  trend  of  the  last  few  years.  In 
fact,  if  this  survey  had  been  made  five  years  ago  the  picture  would 
have  been  far  worse.  Since  that  time  one  state  library  has  leased  a 
garage  which  provides  a  very  workable  shelving  and  shipping  arrange- 
ment on  one  floor,  with  adequate  space  for  expansion.  One  public 
library  has  moved  its  service  into  a  rehabilitated  branch  building  where, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  it  is  able  to  work  fairly  efficiently 
with  its  collections  shelved  as  a  unit.  Two  more  public  libraries  have 
incorporated  excellent  shelving,  shipping  and  working  quarters  in  new 
branch  buildings  for  service  to  the  blind.  One  of  these  cities  invested 
almost  $85,000  for  this  much  needed  capital  improvement.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  more  spectacular  changes  toward  better  housing  for  libraries 
for  the  blind. 

More  attention  is  now  given  to  space  and  equipment  needs  but 
even  in  some  of  the  sixteen  libraries  listed  as  satisfactory  the  work- 
load could  be  reduced  considerably  by  proper  spacing  of  shelving  and 
by  labor  saving  equipment.  The  small  extra  cost  of  these  items  would 
be  offset  quickly  by  savings  in  man  power.  Shelving  should  be  con- 
sidered first.  Many  of  the  libraries  use  wooden  shelving  made  in  prisons 
or  state  institutions.  In  some  cases  it  is  satisfactory  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  other  cases.  Usually  such  shelving  is  fixed  in  height. 
This  can  mean  loss  of  full  use  of  cubic  space  or  inability  to  shelve 
volumes  if  the  size  of  the  volumes  or  containers  changes  from  the 
present  standard. 

Other  libraries  are  using  the  steel  shelving  used  for  supplies.  Again 
the  problem  of  the  fixed  shelf  has  to  be  considered.  The  gauge  of  the 
metal  is  also  important.  Talking  book  records  are  heavy  and  the  light 
gauge  steel  used  on  some  of  these  shelves  cannot  support  the  containers. 
In  at  least  one  library  an  early  saving  in  the  purchase  of  this  type  of 
shelving  is  being  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  buckling  of  the  metal 
unable  to  stand  the  load. 

If  regular  steel  library  shelving  with  adjustable  shelves  can  be  ob- 
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tained,  it  will  provide  the  maximum  use  of  space.  The  shelving  should 
be  wide  enough  to  support  the  full  base  of  talking  book  containers  on 
each  side  of  double  face  tiers.  Shelves  should  be  fourteen  inches  in 
depth  with  movable  shelves  but  these  will  usually  be  placed  at  fifteen 
inch  intervals.  Five-shelf -high  units  seem  to  be  most  practical  both  for 
economy  of  storage  and  ease  of  sendee. 

The  aisles  should  be  wide  enough  to  permit  trucks  to  be  loaded 
directly  from  the  shelf  to  avoid  carrying  each  volume  circulated  to 
the  center  aisle  when  it  goes  out  and  from  the  aisle  to  the  shelf  when 
it  is  returned. 

Most  libraries  are  using  either  regular  library  trucks  or  flat  trucks 
to  transport  the  books  within  the  building,  but  one  of  the  state  li- 
braries has  had  a  truck  especially  designed  for  handling  the  large 
volumes  of  reading  material  for  the  blind.  The  truck  handles  easily  and 
eliminates  much  of  the  bending  required  to  place  volumes  on  shelves. 

Most  of  the  regional  libraries  have  four  areas  where  sufficient  space 
for  easy  working  conditions  is  important.  The  stack  and  storage  space 
is  mentioned  above.  Handling  space  for  preparing  volumes  and  con- 
tainers for  mailing  is  next  in  importance.  Most  of  the  libraries  are  very 
crowded  in  this  area.  Volumes  are  handled  unnecessarily  many  times 
just  to  make  room  to  work.  Space  should  be  provided  in  the  handling 
area  for  easy  movement  of  all  trucks  needed  on  a  peak  day  plus  table 
space  for  records  such  as  mailing  labels  and  cartons  or  containers  as 
needed,  space  for  checking  talking  books  when  they  are  returned  and 
for  the  temporary  storage  of  incomplete  sets  found  in  this  checking. 
As  soon  as  this  area  is  jammed  the  costs  mount.  A  free  flow  of  material 
must  be  maintained. 

Few  of  the  libraries  circulate  less  than  2,000  volumes  per  month, 
most  circulate  about  5,000  and  a  few  issue  10,000  volumes  monthly. 
These  figures  should  be  doubled  in  estimating  handling  area  because 
one  volume  is  returned  for  each  one  sent  out. 

The  shipping  arrangements  are  also  important.  If  the  volumes  listed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  have  to  be  carried  by  hand  up  or  down 
steps  to  be  loaded  on  trucks  for  mailing  the  job  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible. The  simplest  method  for  shipping  is  to  provide  a  platform  on  the 
same  level  with  the  handling  area  and  at  tailboard  height  for  easy 
loading  on  to  trucks. 

The  problem  of  level  movement  of  trucks  of  books  is  not  limited 
to  movement  from  the  handling  area  to  the  shipping  area.  Easy  travel 
by  book  trucks  is  also  necessary  between  the  stack  and  storage  area 
and  the  handling  area. 
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If  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  storage  stacks  on  a  different  floor 
level  from  the  handling  and  shipping  areas,  elevator  service  should  be 
provided.  The  elevator  should  be  kept  in  good  mechanical  condition 
since  a  breakdown  can  effectively  stop  the  service.  No  library  should 
be  expected  to  provide  service  by  the  use  of  two  separate  elevators 
although  two  of  the  regional  libraries  were  performing  under  this 
handicap  when  the  surveyors  visited  the  libraries. 

Ramps  are  a  poor  substitute  for  elevators  and  books  for  the  blind 
are  so  heavy  that  only  the  strongest  male  members  of  the  staff  can 
push  truckloads  of  these  books  up  a  simple  ramp.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  a  small  expenditure  for  capital  improvements  and  suitable 
equipment  will  soon  be  showing  substantial  savings  in  man  power. 

One  simple  but  effective  method  of  reducing  the  physical  load  of 
maintaining  collections  of  talking  book  and  braille  collections  would 
be  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  location  system  of  shelving  the  volumes.  At 
present  almost  all  of  the  libraries  shelve  their  books  by  classification 
number  in  the  traditional  library  manner.  One  or  two  have  made  the 
change  to  an  arbitrary  system  of  notation  which  permits  a  fixed  loca- 
tion for  a  particular  volume.  This  arrangement  eliminates  the  constant 
shifting  necessary  in  the  present  system  when  new  volumes  arrive  that 
have  to  be  shelved  in  their  proper  classified  position  on  already  over- 
crowded shelves.  The  traditional  shelving  by  classification  becomes  an 
especially  serious  matter  in  those  libraries  that  are  now  using  tops  of 
shelves,  aisles,  tables  and  even  book  trucks  for  the  storage  of  volumes. 

The  standard  classification  systems  were  especially  adapted  for  the 
librarian  or  reader  who  wanted  to  select  his  books  from  a  particular 
subject  area  on  the  shelves.  The  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  do  not 
provide  this  kind  of  service  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  The  major 
service  is  by  mail  and  selection  of  books  is  from  cards.  In  fact,  in  at 
least  one  case,  the  book  collection  is  several  miles  from  the  place  where 
titles  are  selected  for  the  reader.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
advantage  to  the  standard  method  of  shelving  and  there  is  the  disad- 
vantage of  constant  shifting  to  find  space  for  the  new  volumes.  Under 
the  "fixed  location"  scheme  these  volumes,  new  to  the  collection,  would 
always  have  their  permanent  space  assigned  to  them.  This  plan  will 
work  equally  well  for  fiction,  which  is  now  shelved  generally  alpha- 
betically by  author.  Any  method  or  system  that  will  eliminate  crowd- 
ing of  shelves  and  unnecessary  handling  of  books  will  improve  the 
physical  conditions  in  the  libraries  for  the  blind  and  reduce  cost. 

The  space  required  for  the  three  units  mentioned  above:  shelving 
and  storage;  handling;  and  shipping  areas  are  closely  interrelated  and 
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must  be  in  the  same  building.  The  remaining  areas  required  for  office 
space  and  records  can,  if  essential,  be  separated. 

A  separate  office  should  be  provided  for  the  librarian.  This  does 
not  need  to  be  large — between  125  and  150  square  feet.  Some  place  to 
plan  and  carry  through  administrative  duties,  separated  from  the  daily 
confusion  of  service,  is  essential. 

The  office  space  required  for  the  clerical  operation  and  records 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  selection  of  books  for  readers 
from  the  card  files  of  the  total  collection,  maintenance  of  other  files 
required  such  as  address  label  file,  reader's  file  and  the  usual  card  cata- 
logs. Most  of  the  libraries  have  found  it  advisable  to  separate  the  records 
for  braille  and  talking  books  and  to  maintain  separate  working  areas 
for  each  medium. 

If  the  pattern  of  one  staff  member  for  each  300  readers  recom- 
mended above  is  used,  the  space  allotted  for  the  record  area  should  be 
125  square  feet  for  each  staff  member  assigned  to  that  duty.  This  will 
take  care  of  space  for  equipment  as  well  as  for  records  and  working 
space  for  staff. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended  that  each  library  for  the  blind  be  granted  imme- 
diately additional  funds  for  labor  saving  equipment  to  ease  the  present 
load. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Congress  consider 
placement  of  responsibility  for  regional  library  service  elsewhere  if  the 
libraries  operating  in  such  deplorable  quarters  as  now  exist  in  some 
cases,  cannot  remedy  these  faults  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Libraries  for  the  blind  should  seriously  consider  changing  to  a  fixed 
location  system  of  shelving  to  eliminate  shifting  of  books  on  the  shelves. 

Good  lighting  is  important  in  all  libraries;  it  is  essential  in  the 
library  for  the  blind  where  the  amount  of  record  keeping  is  great.  A 
minimum  of  thirty  five-foot  candles  at  table  height  is  recommended. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Regional  Libraries— Records  and  Circulation  Routines 

Records  play  a  very  vital  part  in  the  book  circulation  and  selection 
services  of  the  regional  libraries.  Library  service  for  the  blind  is  largely  a 
mail  order  business.  The  librarian  seldom  meets  the  user  face  to  face. 
Contact  is  maintained  by  correspondence.  Good  records  are  important 
because  the  library  needs  to  know  the  titles  which  a  reader  has  read 
as  much  as  the  record  of  what  he  now  has.  Original  procedures  have 
been  developed  since  the  requirements  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  adopt  procedures  used  for  the 
sighted. 

The  regional  libraries  vary  in  the  methods  used  to  select  and  to 
charge  books  but  the  basic  records  are  usually  the  same.  First,  there  is 
some  form  of  "reader's  file"  which  lists  the  books  that  the  reader  has 
requested,  indicates  those  which  have  been  sent  and  usually  contains 
information  about  general  reading  preferences,  mailing  labels,  etc.  It 
also  contains  notices  from  the  user  to  discontinue  service  temporarily 
because  of  illness,  vacation  or  a  similar  reason.  Second,  there  is  a  file 
of  book  cards  usually  divided  to  indicate  those  copies  now  on  the  shelf 
and  those  which  are  being  used  by  a  reader. 

In  addition  to  these  records  for  charging  books  most  of  the  libraries 
maintain  a  card  catalog  which  is  usually  a  dictionary  catalog  but  may 
be  divided  into  author  and  title  and  subject  arrangements.  A  shelf  list 
is  a  common  tool  and  some  of  the  libraries  maintain  an  accession  file. 

Most  of  the  libraries  handle  braille  circulation  as  a  separate  opera- 
tion from  circulation  of  talking  book  records  and  consequently  all 
files,  including  the  catalogs,  are  maintained  separately.  In  those  libraries 
with  blind  persons  on  the  staff  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  additional  file 
in  braille  for  all  records  used  by  the  blind  employee. 

The  basic  elements  of  each  of  the  files  remains  the  same  although 
the  method  used  varies  from  library  to  library.  Readers'  folders  or 
readers'  file  always  contains  the  "books  requested"  lists  from  the  reader. 
These  may  be  requests  for  single  titles  but  more  usually  they  are 
checked  lists  clipped  from  Talking  Book  Topics  or  lists  copied  from 
Braille  Book  Review.  Each  library  attempts  to  maintain  a  standard  num- 
ber of  titles  still  to  be  supplied.  The  most  common  number  of  re- 
quested titles  backlogged  is  twenty-five.  As  indicated  above,  these 
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folders  also  contain  extra  copies  of  the  mailing  labels  and  letters  of 
complaint  which  have  been  received.  They  also  contain  any  special  in- 
structions from  the  reader. 

The  methods  of  keeping  a  record  of  what  the  reader  has  read  vary 
more  than  other  routines.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  mimeo- 
graphs a  complete  catalog  of  its  collection  of  books  for  the  blind  once 
a  year.  A  copy  of  this  is  placed  in  each  reader's  folder  to  be  checked 
whenever  a  title  is  sent  to  a  reader.  This  provides  a  simple,  permanent 
record.  The  New  York  State  Library  has  developed  a  code  number 
system  for  each  book  in  the  collection.  Each  reader  is  assigned  a  series 
of  cards  with  numbered  squares  on  a  grid.  The  appropriate  square  is 
checked  when  a  title  is  sent  to  the  reader.  Some  of  the  libraries  have 
given  up  the  effort  to  maintain  this  record  of  what  books  the  blind 
user  has  borrowed.  It  is  a  special  service  and  without  question  saves 
annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  reader  when  he  receives  a  book  that  he 
has  recently  read.  However,  since  the  libraries  who  place  this  responsi- 
bility on  the  reader  seem  to  be  able  to  give  good  service  without  the 
record  of  past  reading  this  might  be  one  routine  which  could  be  dis- 
continued in  the  interest  of  economy  and  lighter  workload. 

Most  of  the  libraries  maintain  a  "book  in"  file  especially  for  talk- 
ing books  and  some  maintain  a  "charged  out"  file.  The  book  cards  are 
filed  instead  of  being  kept  with  the. volumes  as  they  would  be  in  a 
public  library.  The  several  libraries  which  have  changed  to  the  simple 
Visimaster  system  do  not  maintain  the  latter  file  since  the  book  card 
is  sent  with  the  book  to  the  reader  in  an  envelope  type  mailing  label. 

Separate  files  are  often  maintained  for  mailing  labels  and  usually  for 
periodical  circulation. 

Two  things  impress  the  surveyor  who  visits  libraries  for  the  blind: 
1)  the  multiplicity  of  the  records  maintained  and  2)  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  method  from  library  to  library.  Lack  of  communication  has 
prevented  other  libraries  from  knowing  about  and  adopting  improved 
methods  developed  by  their  colleagues. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  circulation  procedure  are  simple  but 
time-consuming.  The  procedure  starts  when  a  book  is  returned  by  a 
user.  The  braille  books  and  the  talking  books  are  separated  and  the 
address  label  is  removed.  The  book  charge  is  withdrawn  and  filed  in 
the  "books  in"  file  to  indicate  that  this  title  is  now  available  for  an- 
other reader.  The  address  label  also  triggers  the  pulling  of  the  readers' 
file  which  contains  a  list  of  books  which  the  reader  has  requested.  One 
or  more  of  the  requested  titles  is  selected  from  the  "books  in"  file  and 
the  book  cards  and  address  label  are  sent  to  the  stack  assistants  so  that 
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the  volumes  can  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  prepared  for  mailing.  The 
title  supplied  is  checked  and  dated  on  the  reader's  request  list  which 
then  is  returned  to  the  reader's  file. 

When  the  book  or  record  is  returned  from  the  reader  it  is  usually 
checked  for  condition  before  being  returned  to  the  shelf.  Talking  book 
containers  are  checked  to  make  certain  that  records  have  all  been  re- 
turned and  that  they  are  in  proper  order. 

Certain  records  are  necessary  and  they  should  be  kept  in  as  simple 
a  fashion  as  possible.  The  borrower's  file  would  seem  to  be  a  must  since 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  titles  circulated  are  requested  by  the 
borrowers  from  lists  in  the  Talking  Book  Topics  or  Braille  Book  Re- 
view. In  fact,  at  least  one  of  the  libraries  will  not  send  any  book  which 
is  not  specifically  requested  by  the  borrower. 

The  attempt  by  many  of  the  libraries  to  keep  readers  continuously 
supplied  with  books  is  apparently  appreciated  by  most  of  the  borrow- 
ers. There  are  times  when  none  of  the  titles  specifically  requested  will 
be  available  as  many  of  these  requests  are  from  recently  published  lists. 
This  is  especially  true  of  talking  books.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for 
the  librarian  to  have  some  indication  of  reader  interest  to  assist  him  in 
his  selection.  More  will  be  said  about  this  in  a  later  chapter,  but  it 
should  be  noted  here  as  an  additional  item  to  be  included  in  the  reader's 
file. 

A  file  to  indicate  "books  in"  would  seem  to  be  advisable  even 
though  some  of  the  libraries  do  not  maintain  this  record  at  present. 
The  alternative  to  such  a  file  is  trial  and  error  searching  on  the  shelves 
until  a  book  which  the  reader  has  requested  is  found.  This  is  time- 
consuming  and  frustrating  and  will  cost  far  more  than  the  maintenance 
cost  of  a  "books  in"  file. 

Some  record  of  the  catalog  type  would  aid  in  locating  a  book  to 
fill  the  reader's  need  when  a  specific  title  is  not  requested.  It  could  be  a 
dictionary  catalog  or  a  subject  catalog  made  up  of  the  cards  supplied 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  shelf  list  will  supply  the  necessary  tool 
for  inventory. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  library  should  be  required  to 
locate  immediately  a  particular  book  which  has  been  loaned  to  a  reader. 
Most  public  libraries  have  found  this  to  be  an  expensive  service  for  the 
few  times  it  is  really  necessary  and  have  given  it  up.  The  "books  out" 
file  should  be  maintained  by  date  due  so  that  there  can  be  a  regular 
follow-up  on  books  kept  overdue  by  one  reader  when  they  are  needed 
by  another. 

Accession  records  should  not  be  needed  in  any  form.  This  is  a 
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record  which  most  libraries  have  abandoned  as  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive. At  least  one  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind  not  only  keeps  this  file 
but  adds  the  accession  number  to  each  volume  of  braille  and  each  con- 
tainer of  talking  books. 

One  of  the  operations  of  circulation  that  many  of  the  regional  li- 
braries for  the  blind  do  not  carry  out  is  sending  overdue  notices.  The 
replies  to  the  questionnnaire  sent  to  the  regional  libraries  indicated  that 
these  notices  are  sent  from  two  weeks  to  one  year  after  due  date  for 
braille  and  one  week  to  one  year  after  due  date  for  talking  books. 
Five  libraries  did  not  reply  to  the  question.  One  said  "infrequently," 
one  "when  needed"  and  another  "at  the  discretion  of  the  librarian," 
for  braille.  Three  of  the  libraries  indicated  that  they  had  no  definite 
loan  period. 

In  actual  practice  the  surveyors  found  that  few  of  the  libraries  had 
a  regular  system  for  follow-up  of  overdues.  The  reasons  given  for 
this  varied. 

The  workload  was  the  most  common  reason  given.  Next  in  fre- 
quency was  the  feeling  that  the  blind  reader  should  not  be  hurried 
unnecessarily  to  finish  the  volumes.  Most  of  the  libraries  do  not  send 
out  a  new  volume  until  the  old  one  is  returned  so  this  also  provided  a 
check. 

The  question  of  overdues  is  not  -serious,  apparently.  There  are 
some  cases  where  a  reader  waits  anxiously  for  a  volume  held  overlong 
by  another  borrower,  but  these  cases  can  be  and  are  followed  up  by 
individual  letters.  There  is  no  malice,  some  slight  inconvenience  and 
no  real  damage  in  the  present  system. 

The  Library  of  Congress  regulations  state: 

1.  That  embossed  books  are  loaned  for  two  months  with  renewal 
upon  request,  if  feasible.  The  full  complement  of  volumes  in  a 
title  should  be  sent  to  a  reader  at  one  time.  The  borrower  may 
return  the  book  volume  by  volume,  if  he  so  desires. 

2.  Talking  books  are  loaned  for  two  weeks  with  renewal  upon  re- 
quest, if  feasible.  Books  of  the  Bible  are  loaned  for  one  month 
with  an  extension  granted  for  one  month. 

3.  Embossed  books  should  be  recalled  after  four  months. 

4.  Talking  books  should  be  recalled  after  three  months. 


The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  plus  the  reports  of  the  surveyors 
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indicate  that  only  a  few  of  the  libraries  are  carefully  observing  these 
rules,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  injury  to  the  service  as  a 
result. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  the  matter  of  regular  loan  period  be  con- 
sidered further  and  a  pattern  established  that  all  libraries  will  consider 
a  standard  and  which  they  will  follow. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  preparing  a  Manual  of  Operations 
for  Libraries  for  the  Blind  in  consultation  with  the  regional  librarians. 
Work  on  the  manual  has  been  suspended  pending  the  completion  of 
this  survey.  Early  publication  of  the  manual  is  recommended. 

More  specific  recommendations  of  standard  procedures  should  be 
included  in  the  manual.  In  its  present  form  it  tries  to  encompass  the 
various  practices  now  used  by  the  regional  libraries  and  so  to  encour- 
age individual  initiative.  This  is  important  for  constant  improvement  in 
method.  But  the  Library  of  Congress  should  establish  and  enforce  spe- 
cific standard  procedures  as  well  as  standards  of  performance.  Records 
and  routines  are  two  areas  where  the  guidance  of  firm  standards  are 
important.  Library  service  to  the  blind  should  be  protected  from  the 
accretion  of  unnecessary  and  obsolete  records  and  routines. 


CHAPTER  XII 


What  Books  Are  Available  to  the  Blind  Reader? 

The  only  titles  available  for  blind  readers  in  most  of  the  regional 
libraries  are  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress  program.  This 
is  true  of  both  embossed  books  and  talking  books.  A  few  of  the  libraries 
had  good  sized  collections  of  embossed  books  when  they  became  re- 
gional outlets  for  the  federal  program.  However,  most  of  these  vol- 
umes are  seldom  used  for  various  reasons.  A  few  of  them  are  books 
embossed  in  one  or  more  of  the  old  systems  no  longer  used  by  blind 
readers.  The  embossing  in  some  of  the  volumes  is  worn  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  condition  to  be  used  easily.  Many  of  the  titles  are  no 
longer  popular.  There  has  been,  however,  a  reluctance  to  discard  these 
old  volumes  on  the  chance  that  they  might  be  needed  sometime. 

Fourteen  of  the  regional  libraries  reported  some  funds  in  their 
budget  for  books  and  binding.  The  total  amount  reported  was  $11,- 
129.02  for  all  of  the  libraries  reporting.  Much  of  this  money  must  be 
spent  for  binding  as  only  four  or  five  of  the  libraries  purchase  new 
titles  for  their  collections  regularly. 

In  any  case,  the  current  titles  added  for  the  benefit  of  blind  readers 
are  almost  exclusively  those  from  the  federal  program.  The  number  of 
these  titles  is  limited  severely  by  the  high  cost  of  publication. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  supplied  the  following  information 
concerning  the  number  of  titles  in  each  form  of  publication  and  the 
cost  for  the  last  five  years. 


1952 

1953 

1954*- 

1955** 

1956** 

Sound  Reproduction  Titles 

Cost 

$665. 000 

$7  12,560 

$482, 676 

$484, 808 

$441. S9T 

Number 

190 

2  51 

216 

200 

143 

Braille  Titles 

Cost 

$120,750 

$  98.317 

$  86.487 

$  93.872 

$   78, 426 

Number 

161 

143 

147* 

156* 

133* 

Moon  Title* 

Cost 

$  4.500 

$  6.685 

$  3.980 

$  2,362 

$  982 

Number 

10 

9 

3» 

6* 

$• 

Not  including  cost  of  tr 

ins  porta  t  i 

on   or  replsc 

ement  orders. 

*     Including  magazine  titles. 


The  year  1956  may  not  be  a  fair  year  for  comparison  of  titles  avail- 
able to  the  blind  since  the  number  distributed  was  the  lowest  in  several 
years.  The  reduction  in  number  of  titles  may,  however,  be  a  definite 
trend. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  explained  the  reduction  of  titles  distributed 
in  1956  as  follows:  "The  reduction  in  the  number  of  talking  book  titles 
distributed  in  1956  under  the  output  of  previous  years  reflects  increased 
demand  for  additional  copies  of  the  majority  of  titles,  increased  costs  in 
production  and  the  necessity  for  diverting  more  funds  to  machine 
replacement  during  the  year  even  though  it  involved  a  consequent 
sacrifice  in  the  number  of  titles." 

The  increased  cost  is  a  factor  in  reproducing  braille  editions  as 
well.  The  number  of  Moon  titles  has  been  cut  to  almost  zero  for  other 
reasons. 

The  Library  of  Congress  reported,  "It  is  proposed  to  make  four 
or  five  Moon  books  available  in  1957  in  spite  of  the  declining  number 
of  Moon  readers.  We  have  reached  the  point  now,  we  feel,  where  a 
further  reduction  at  this  time  to  make  Moon  titles  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  limited  number  of  readers  would  penalize  the  readers.  Maybe 
in  another  year  or  so  we  will  have  to  consider  a  further  cut. 

The  total  number  of  talking  book  titles  made  available  during  1956 
was  only  slightly  more  than  the  titles  published  in  braille  although  the 
number  of  talking  book  readers  is  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
braille  readers. 

The  total  record  of  books  distributed  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1931  is  even  more  significant.  The  number  of  volumes  and 
containers  is  impressive,  almost  a  million  and  a  half  and  this  does  not 
include  hand-copied  braille  books  or  talking  book  replacements.  The 
number  of  titles  is  more  significant.  During  this  twenty-five  year  period 
a  total  of  7,785  titles  have  been  reproduced  in  all  of  the  three  forms  for 
use  of  blind  readers.  Each  year  the  number  of  titles  published  in  ink- 
print  for  sighted  readers  is  more  than  10,000  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  cumulative  total  of  number  of  volumes  produced  as  given  in 
Table  3,  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  books  actually  available  for 
the  blind  at  the  present  time.  The  report  of  annual  statistics  of  libraries 
for  the  blind  for  the  calendar  year  1955  lists  a  total  of  961,092  volumes 
for  all  libraries.  This  total  includes  not  only  embossed  and  talking 
books  but  also  magazines  and  music  scores.  Many  of  the  volumes  still 
circulating,  however,  are  in  no  condition  to  be  read.  Broken  and 
scratched  talking  book  records  with  high  and  irritating  surface  noise 
are  not  culled  from  the  collection  when  they  should  be.  The  life  of  a 
talking  book  record  is  not  expected  to  exceed  five  years  and  it  is  un- 
usual for  a  set  to  remain  this  long  in  good  condition.  Embossing  wears 
down  from  constant  or  heavy  usage  and  these  books,  too,  become  un- 
readable after  a  time.  The  number  of  volumes  in  good  condition  avail- 
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able  for  use  in  the  regional  libraries  may  be  estimated  to  be  at  least 
25  per  cent  less  than  the  961,092  reported  above. 

The  titles  in  braille  available  through  the  federal  program  are 
supplemented  by  the  number  of  hand-copied  books  in  braille  produced 
each  year  by  volunteer  workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These 
represent  a  significant  addition  to  the  number  of  books  available  to  the 
reader  of  braille.  Many  of  them  are  added  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
collection,  but  others  are  prepared  for  and  deposited  in  a  local  regional 
distributing  library.  Usually  the  copies  are  unique  and  they  are  avail- 
able for  use  by  any  blind  reader  regardless  of  where  he  may  live.  Notice 
of  the  availability  of  the  hand-copied  titles  is  usually  listed  in  the 
Braille  Book  Review.  In  1955  the  Library  of  Congress  published  the 
Union  Catalog  of  Hand-Copied  Books  which  has  simplified  locating 
these  titles  for  both  librarian  and  reader. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  titles  and  volumes  pro- 
duced by  volunteers  in  the  last  five  years. 

Hand-Copied  Books  in  Braille 


Year  Titles  Volumes 

1951-  52  173  701 

1952-  53  191  907 

1953-  54  185  650 

1954-  55  204  754 

1955-  56  265  981 


A  further  supplement  to  the  titles  available  through  the  federal  pro- 
gram is  that  provided  by  such  organizations  as  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  by  state  welfare  agencies,  notably  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey, 
and  by  private  volunteer  groups  organized  to  meet  specific  needs. 
Many  of  these  records  or  tapes  are  sent  directly  to  individuals  re- 
questing the  title  and  do  not  become  available  through  the  library 
service.  Recording  for  the  Blind  is  the  exception.  This  organization 
tries  to  arrange  to  have  its  Soundscriber  records  deposited  in  one  of 
the  regional  libraries  when  the  original  user  has  completed  his  work. 
No  count  has  been  made  of  the  titles  produced  by  some  of  the  groups 
listed  above.  They  are  not  included  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Books  for  the  Blind  Produced  by  Various  Programs,  1956 


Federal  Programs 

Braille  116 

Moon  4 

Talking  Book  143 

Volunteer  Programs  1JB'',! 

Hand-copied  Braille  265 

Recording  for  the  Blind  358 

Total                                                        ,  ,  "886 
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In  addition  the  federal  program  assists  in  the  publication  of  seven- 
teen braille  magazines  and  one  Moon  magazine. 

The  paucity  of  titles  seems  to  indicate  that  the  blind  reader  has 
nowhere  near  the  rich  supply  of  knowledge  in  book  form  which  is 
available  to  the  sighted  reader.  The  Library  of  Congress  professes  that 
the  basic  philosophy  behind  book  selection  is  the  policy  that  the  blind 
citizen  has  the  same  reading  needs  as  the  adult,  sighted  reader.  Only  7 
per  cent  of  the  titles  printed  each  year  for  distribution  to  sighted  read- 
ers are  reproduced  in  a  form  that  can  be  used  by  blind  readers.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  blind  are  not  receiving  the  same  kind  of  library  service 
that  is  available  to  the  sighted  community.  In  addition,  three-quarters 
of  the  total  number  of  titles  produced  in  1956  were  the  result  of  volun- 
teer effort  and  not  directly  part  of  the  federal  program.  These  623 
titles  were  almost  all  produced  in  one  copy  only  and  were  not  widely 
available. 

A  minimum  of  1,000  titles  should  be  produced  each  year  by  the 
federal  program.  This  figure  was  based  on  the  advice  of  the  most  com- 
petent people  in  the  field  who  served  as  surveyors  or  as  advisers  to  this 
survey.  It  is  supported  as  well  by  the  figures  given  above. 

Now  that  the  benefits  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program  has  been 
extended  to  children  the  number  of  titles  which  must  be  published  each 
year  must  be  substantially  increased.  A  public -library  spends  between 
25  and  30  per  cent  of  its  annual  book  budget  for  the  children's  collec- 
tion. 

The  recently  published  Public  Library  Standards  estimate  that  the 
average  public  library  should  buy  from  4,000-5,000  of  the  titles  pub- 
lished annually  by  American  book  publishers.  It  should  be  remembered 
also,  that,  seeing  persons  can  supplement  the  titles  available  in  their  li- 
braries by  using  the  wealth  of  supplementary  material  in  print  available 
to  them  on  newsstands  and  in  bookstores.  This  supplementary  source  is 
denied  to  the  blind.  The  goal  of  1,000  titles  per  year  to  be  published  in 
the  federal  program  is  a  modest  one. 

Weeding  Collections 

The  large  number  of  unusable  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the  re- 
gional libraries  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  librarians  to  discard 
them. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  unused  volumes  are  not  discarded  at 
regular  intervals.  The  present  staff  workload  to  maintain  current  cir- 
culation is  the  one  most  frequently  given.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  rea- 
lize when  one  is  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  workload  increases  because  of 
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the  extra  time  required  to  select  and  to  reshelve  volumes  when  the 
shelves  are  overcrowded,  yet  the  same  pressure  prohibits  taking  the 
time  to  weed  these  shelves  so  the  workload  may  be  lighter. 

Another  reason  for  the  reluctance  to  weed  is  the  rather  complicated 
set  of  regulations  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  the 
books  that  are  federal  property.  If  the  surplus  volumes  are  still  usable, 
they  must  be  listed  by  author  and  short  title.  The  original  of  the  list  is 
submitted  to  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  A  carbon 
copy  of  the  list  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

This  Division  compiles  a  master  list  of  books  reported  surplus  each 
quarter.  The  list  is  submitted  to  all  regional  libraries  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  request  transfer  of  the  title  directly  from  the  library 
which  has  declared  it  surplus.  After  a  suitable  interval  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  may  request  the  libraries  to  ship  the 
books  not  transferred  to  a  specific  destination.  Packaging  and  shipping 
costs  are  paid  by  the  Foundation. 

Titles  not  disposed  of  in  the  manner  described  above  and  any  em- 
bossed books  determined  to  be  useless  as  reading  material  may  be  dis- 
carded by  the  library  as  waste  paper  but  only  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  They  must  obtain  bids  from  at  least  three  dealers  in  waste  paper. 

2.  Forward  a  statement  of  sale,  together  with  a  check  for  the  pro- 
ceeds, made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

If  the  library  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  required  bids,  the  chief  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  is  notified  and  he  will  then  give  permission  to  dis- 
pose of  the  material  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  local  situation. 

Talking  books  which  are  no  longer  usable  are  handled  as  follows: 

1.  Records  are  removed  from  usable  containers, 

2.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky  is 
queried  on  preferred  method  of  transportation. 

3.  Material  is  packaged  and  plainly  marked  scrap  and  shipped  to 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

4.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  notified  that  ship- 
ment is  on  the  way. 

5.  Emptied  containers  are  retained  for  use  as  replacements. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  procedures  outlined  above.  Origi- 
nal copies  of  rerecorded  titles  immediately  become  scrap  and  Reader's 
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Digest  copies  are  returned  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  their  mailing  containers  when  they  are  surplus.  Periodicals  are 
considered  waste  paper  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  useful. 

This  whole  procedure  takes  a  long  time  and  the  librarian  who  is 
hopefully  looking  for  more  space  gets  discouraged  before  the  surplus 
books  move  out.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  relatively  few 
selections  made  by  other  libraries  when  they  are  circularized,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  turn  over  surplus  books  directly  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Many  of  the  regional  libraries  have  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  three  bids  for  disposal  of  waste 
paper.  In  fact  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  with  prices  so  low, 
dealers  were  refusing  to  take  paper  when  offered  to  them  without  cost. 
Some  liberalization  of  these  instructions  on  disposal  of  material  as  waste 
paper  is  indicated. 

Another  reason  frequently  given,  especially  in  explaining  the  re- 
luctance to  discard  little-used  braille  volumes,  was  the  fear  that  some- 
one might  some  day  want  the  volume  and  it  would  not  be  available  in 
any  of  the  libraries.  This  is  a  very  worthy  idea  but  until  recently  there 
has  been  no  way  of  locating  a  unique  copy  of  any  title  except  by  cir- 
cularization  of  all  the  regional  libraries.  This  has  happened  only  rarely 
and  the  reader  who  needed  the  volume  usually  had  to  do  without  it  un- 
less some  volunteer  group  could  be  persuaded  to  reproduce  it  for  him 
either  in  braille  or  on  Soundscriber  records. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  will  be  many  titles  which  will  be 
used  infrequently  but,  when  needed,  will  be  very  important.  A  simple 
solution  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  national  or  regional  storage 
library  where  last  copies  of  embossed  and  talking  books  produced  un- 
der the  federal  program  could  be  kept,  as  well  as  hand-copied  and  re- 
corded titles  produced  by  volunteers.  Such  a  collection  could  follow 
the  pattern  already  well  established  in  the  university  and  research  li- 
brary fields.  These  libraries  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  reser- 
voirs to  hold  little-used  volumes  as  the  space  is  no  longer  available  in 
each  of  the  institutions  to  maintain  material  which  is  duplicated  in  sev- 
eral other  libraries. 

The  blind  reader  is  entitled  to  a  wider  selection  of  recorded  knowl- 
edge than  is  available  in  any  single  library  for  the  blind.  The  most  effi- 
cient way  to  insure  this  is  to  maintain  one  collection  which  can  furnish 
seldom-used  but  valuable  books  promptly  upon  demand.  This  would 
cut  the  collections  in  the  regional  libraries  to  what  might  be  termed 
working  collections  and  permit  the  service  to  the  reader  to  be  faster 
and  cheaper. 
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Another  problem  which  applies  especially  to  the  talking  book  col- 
lection is  the  number  of  copies  of  each  title  delivered  to  the  regional 
library.  All  of  the  libraries  are  given  an  opportunity  to  indicate  the 
number  of  copies  of  each  title  they  need  when  they  vote  on  the  books 
to  be  reproduced.  Very  few  take  advantage  of  this  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  established  a  formula  which  determines  arbitrarily  the 
number  of  sets  to  be  sent  to  each  library.  No  matter  how  carefully 
such  a  formula  is  developed  it  must  result  in  too  many  sets  of  certain 
titles  and  too  few  of  others  in  any  given  service  area. 

Book  Selection 

The  263  titles  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1956  were 
selected  with  great  care.  Two  basic  principles  are  apparent:  that  blind 
readers  are  similar  in  needs  and  tastes  to  sighted  readers;  and  that  they 
wish  to  have  access  to  the  same  books  that  are  available  to  their  sighted 
friends.  Blindness  is  a  physical  and  not  a  mental  handicap  and  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  blind  should  be  practically  the  same  as  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  sighted  readers. 

The  Library  of  Congress  tries  to  provide  a  balanced  collection  that 
will  satisfy  a  wide  diversity  in  reader  taste.  Since  there  is  a  belief  that  a 
large  number  of  readers  prefer  fiction,  popular  books  and  escape  litera- 
ture, an  effort  is  made  to  supply  this  preference  but  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  representation  of  more  serious  and  informative  works.  Each  year 
a  certain  number  of  older  works  are  selected  in  addition  to  current  pub- 
lications. At  the  present  time,  moreover,  several  of  the  titles  published 
on  records  during  the  early  years  of  the  talking  book  are  being  recut 
as  the  old  records  do  not  reproduce  satisfactorily  on  the  new  machines. 

The  Library  of  Congress  plan  for  selection  of  titles  involves  the 
following:  a)  occasional  surveys  of  reading,  b)  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  specific  titles  and  requests  for  books  in  certain  subjects 
which  are  received  from  blind  readers  and  from  librarians,  c)  recom- 
mendations from  book  selection  committees. 

There  are  seven  book  selection  committees  that  participate  in  the 
choice  of  titles.  First,  a  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Selection  of 
Books  for  the  Blind.  This  is  composed  of  outstanding  blind  persons 
who  have  achieved  statue  in  work  for  the  blind;  second,  the  American 
Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind;  third,  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Committee  which  consists  of  staff  members  with 
book  selection  experience  chosen  from  public  or  state  libraries;  fourth, 
the  Librarian's  Advisory  Group  made  up  of  the  regional  librarians; 
fifth,  the  Reader's  Advisory  Group  (This  latter  group  contains  fifteen 
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blind  and  ten  sighted  readers  who  have  demonstrated  their  qualifica- 
tions for  recommending  titles  that  will  be  of  interest  to  a  number  of 
blind  readers);  sixth,  the  Library  of  Congress  Book  Committee  on 
Books  for  the  Blind  (This  is  made  up  of  staff  members  who  are  particu- 
larly competent  to  recommend  books  in  specific  areas  or  subject  fields) ; 
seventh,  a  committee  selected  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
Division  of  Work  with  Children,  to  advise  on  the  selection  of  children's 
titles. 

A  preliminary  list  of  titles  considered  as  appropriate  for  the  program 
is  compiled  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  from  best-seller  lists,  book  re- 
views, titles  recommended  by  committees,  specialists,  readers  and  others 
interested. 

These  lists  are  submitted  quarterly  to  the  various  advisory  commit- 
tees. Each  group  evaluates  the  books  and  checks  the  titles  as  to  appropri- 
ateness for  embossing  in  braille  or  Moon  type  or  recording  as  talking 
books.  The  members  are  asked  to  indicate  reasons  for  rejecting  a  title  en- 
tirely and  to  suggest  other  appropriate  titles  which  might  be  included. 
Regional  librarians  are  requested  to  indicate  the  number  of  copies  of 
each  title  they  wish  for  their  own  library  if  the  number  differs  from 
the  regular  distribution  formula.  This  would  be  more  meaningful  if  it 
were  done  after  the  Library  of  Congress  had  made  final  decision  on 
titles  and  the  form  of  reproduction. 

When  these  lists  are  returned  the  chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  the  book  selection  specialist  assess  the  votes  and  determine  finally 
the  titles  to  be  reproduced,  the  form  of  reproduction  and  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  ordered.  At  this  point,  the  book  selection  could  become 
arbitrary  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  The  shortness  of  funds  limits  the 
total  number  of  titles  to  be  reproduced  and  this  number  is  well  below 
those  receiving  favorable  votes  on  the  quarterly  lists. 

The  total  selection  pattern,  however,  follows  closely  the  policy  of 
book  selection  for  blind  readers  set  forth  in  Library  of  Congress  Gen- 
eral Order  N.  1555,  June  10,  1954. 

It  provides: 

Section  2.  Policy 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  blind,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Li- 
brary to  satisfy,  as  fully  as  the  several  limitations  upon  the  number  of 
titles  that  can  be  selected  will  allow,  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
blind  readers  served  by  the  program.  Inasmuch  as  the  interests  and 
reading  tastes  of  the  blind  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  cor- 
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responding  groups  of  sighted  readers,  the  selection  for  the  blind  will 
be  similar  to  that  for  the  sighted;  and  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  for  the  blind  the  same  variety  of  reading  mat- 
ter which  is  available  to  the  sighted. 

Section  3.  Special  considerations. 

A.  Quality.  The  limitations  upon  the  number  of  titles  that  can 
be  selected  requires  that  only  books  of  high  quality  from  the  points 
of  view  of  readability,  interest,  competence  of  treatment  and  quality 
of  writing  should  be  chosen;  they  should  be  of  prospectively  con- 
tinuing and  not  of  merely  ephemeral  interest. 

B.  Balance.  A  primary  objective  is  to  build  up  a  balanced  collec- 
tion that  will  satisfy  a  wide  diversity  of  reader  interest.  Provisions 
will  consequently  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  informative  works 
in  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  while  making  allowance  for  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  preponderance  of  the  readers  for  fiction  and  other  popu- 
larly presented  works.  Older  books  of  enduring  quality  and  continu- 
ing interest  will  be  selected  concurrently  with  new  titles  in  order  to 
insure  balance. 

C.  Special  categories.  In  line  with  the  policy  of  offering  blind 
readers  access  to  books  comparable  to  that  afforded  to  sighted  read- 
ers, the  selection  will  include  publications  bearing  on  current  politi- 
cal affairs. 

Works  on  controversial  subjects  cannot  be  precluded  without 
seriously  limiting  the  vitality  of  the  collection,  but  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  presenting  the  opposing  sides  of  issues,  and  to  securing 
for  simultaneous  transcription,  books  of  equal  calibre,  if  available, 
supporting  varying  viewpoints. 

Religious  works  of  general  interest  of  an  informational  and  in- 
spirational character  will  be  included,  but  works  of  restricted  doc- 
trinal or  sectarian  interest  must  be  excluded  because  of  the  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  titles  that  can  be  selected. 

D.  Limitations  affecting  selection.  The  principal  limitation  upon 
selection  is  the  restricted  number  of  titles  which  may  be  reproduced 
annually  in  the  several  media.  (Under  current  appropriations  and 
with  present  techniques,  only  approximately  200  titles  may  be  se- 
lected for  talking  book  editions,  150  titles  for  braille  editions,  and 
ten  titles  for  Moon  editions). 

However,  this  limitation  on  quantity  is  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
the  possible  selection  somewhat  extended,  by  the  possibility  of  ar- 
ranging with  volunteer  transcribing  groups  for  single-copy  trans- 
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criptions  as  braille  or  talking  books,  or  works  which  cannot  be  se- 
lected for  multi-copy  editions  and  for  which  there  is  need. 

A  limitation  upon  the  selection  of  books  of  immediate  interest  is 
the  time  lag  which  is  required  for  manufacture. 

The  special  characteristics  of  braille,  Moon  and  talking  books 
affect  to  some  extent  the  selection  of  books  for  transcription.  For 
example,  books  which  are  dependent  upon  illustrations,  are  unsuit- 
able for  transcription  into  any  of  these  media;  books  which  are  de- 
pendent on  footnotes,  references,  indexes,  etc.,  are  unsuitable  for 
use  as  talking  books;  and  the  desire  of  readers  to  avoid  profane  or 
vulgar  expressions  when  listening  to  talking  books  in  the  presence 
of  their  families  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  this  medium,  though  other  considerations  may  be  controlling. 
The  Division  for  the  Blind  receives  many  suggestions  of  titles  or 
types  of  books  to  be  reproduced  from  blind  readers  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  sampling  of  this  correspondence  was  checked  on  a 
visit  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Readers  who  wanted  reference  books, 
fact  books,  one  volume  encyclopedias,  long  books  (those  over  300-400 
pages),  and  special  types  such  as  books  of  music,  reproductions  of  ra- 
dio programs,  language  records,  etc.,  are  not  encouraged  to  hope  that 
they  will  ever  be  available  for  the  blind. 

The  specialist  in  charge  of  book  selection  works  without  an  assist- 
ant and  even  writes  out  replies  to  a  heavy  correspondence  in  long  hand 
and  then  turns  it  over  to  a  clerk  for  typing.  If  she  is  ill  or  goes  on  vaca- 
tion the  work  piles  up  until  she  returns.  Even  more  serious  is  the  lack 
of  any  provision  for  her  to  visit  the  regional  libraries  to  learn  at  first 
hand  what  the  reading  needs  are  in  the  various  areas.  She  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  letters  which  she  receives  for  information  on  the  read- 
ing needs  and  desires  of  the  blind.  These  letters  cannot  be  considered 
typical.  The  voting  lists  which  are  returned  to  her  each  quarter  indi- 
cate what  the  committee  members  believe  is  wanted.  A  few  of  the  blind 
readers  who  check  these  lists  have  a  broad  view  of  the  reading  needs  of 
people  although  their  own  reading  tastes  are  very  high.  Very  few  of 
the  regional  librarians  make  regular  or  pertinent  suggestions.  Even  the 
votes  for  the  braille  or  the  talking  book  form  of  transcription  reflect 
the  immediate  experience  of  the  voter.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  selector  that  such  a  good  job  is  done  under  such  handi- 
caps. 

The  general  pattern  governing  selection  is  that  the  inspirational  and 
educational  values  in  selection  are  more  important  than  the  informa- 
tional. However,  more  of  the  informational  type  of  books  have  been 
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selected  in  the  last  few  years  than  was  done  previously.  An  honest  effort 
is  made  to  select  the  book  that  will  be  used  by  the  greatest  number  of 
readers,  but  getting  up-to-date  information  on  reader  demand  has  not 
been  achieved. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  a  program  that  decides  on  the  selection  of 
titles  for  transcription  on  the  basis  of  use  by  the  greatest  number  is  that 
the  collection  may  sink  to  a  low  literary  level.  Fortunately  this  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  so  far.  The  need  to  reach  the  greatest  num- 
ber with  books  that  will  interest  them  can  be  met  by  supplying  extra 
copies  of  the  titles  in  the  popular  category  such  as  westerns  and  mys- 
teries. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  devised  a  system  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  the  popular  books  by  increasing  the  number  of  copies  ordered 
for  books  in  various  subject  categories.  A  specific  number  of  copies  is 
ordered  for  each  title  reproduced  depending  on  its  subject.  Table  4 
shows  that  the  formula  has  had  to  be  increased  for  each  subject  each 
year  since  1953. 

In  1951  Miss  Blanche  P.  McCrum  studied  book  selection  for  the 
adult  blind  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  One  of  the  tests  she  employed 
to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  book  selection  was  to  use  the  tech- 
nique of  checking  catalogs  against  a  battery  X)f  lists  prepared  independ- 
ently. She  used  the  following  catalogs  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  for 
the  testing: 

a)  Catalog  of  Press  Braille  Books  Provided  by  the  Library  of  Cong- 
ress, 1931-48  (Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1950. 
163  p.);  and  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-48  (Wash- 
ington, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949,  188p.  Supplement  No. 
1,  1950,  28p);  also  supplements  on  cards. 

Table  5  indicates  the  results: 


TABLE  5 

Comparison  of  Library  of  Congress  Book  Selection  for  the  Blind 
with  Standard  Lists 


Source 

Titles  Listed 

L.  C.  Holdings 

Percentage 

Br 

TB 

Br 

TB 

1.  Best  Sellers  1945-50 

Publisher's  Weekly 

111 

21 

35 

18.9 

31.5 

2.  Editions  for  the  Armed 

Forces 

1324 

265 

233 

20.0 

17.6 

3.  Estes,  Books  of  our  time, 

1901-1950 

50 

12 

7 

24.0 

14.0 

4.  1500  Great  Books 

1500 

268 

322 

17.8 

21.5 

5.  Guide  to  Good  Reading 

156 

30 

22 

19.2 

14.1 
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TABLE  5  (Continued) 

Comparison  of  Library  of  Congress  Book  Selection  for  the  Blind 
with  Standard  Lists 


11  rrt> 

Titles  Listed 

L,  C.  Holdings 

Percentage 

Br 

TB 

Br 

TB 

6.  Invitation  to  Learning 

59 

19 

21 

32.0 

36.0 

7.  Librarians'  Choice 

155 

60 

44 

38.7 

28.4 

8.  Mugridge 

236 

13 

12 

5.5 

5.0 

9.  Notable  Books  of  1950 

40 

3 

31 

7.5 

77.5 

10.  100  Outstanding  Books, 

1924-44 

100 

49 

39 

49.0 

39.0 

11.  Patterson 

24 

1 

15 

4.2 

62.5 

12.  Poplar  Book  List 

64Br  72  TB* 

39 

44 

60.9 

61.1 

13.  Rascoe 

99 

51 

22 

51.5 

22.2 

14.  St.  John's 

109 

22 

22 

20.0 

20.0 

*Selected  titles  only  checked 


These  standard  lists  of  varied  content  are  identified  as  follows: 

1.  "Best  Sellers  .  .  ."  (1945-50)  Publisher's  Weekly  (New  York)  January  19,  1946, 
January  25,  1947,  January  24,  1948,  January  22,  1949,  January  21,  1950,  January 
20,  1951. 

2.  "Editions  for  the  Axmed  Services,  Inc."  A  History,  together  with  the  com- 
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The  lists  checked  by  Miss  McCrum  were  for  the  most  part  in  the 
field  of  general  works,  i.e.,  classics,  notable  books,  popular  books.  There 
is  a  degree  of  correlation  in  every  list  but  it  cannot  be  considered  high 
except  for  three  lists,  i.e.,  Notable  Books,  Patterson,  and  Popular  Book 
List. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  directly  lists  of  books  prepared  for  sighted 
readers  with  books  published  for  the  blind  because  there  are  many  pro- 
duction problems  in  the  latter.  Books  which  depend  upon  illustrations, 
maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  rejected  because  no  satisfactory  method  has  been 
developed  for  reproducing  these  in  braille  or  talking  book  form. 

The  lists  checked  by  Miss  McCrum  did  not  cover  the  vocational, 
technical  and  specialized  fields.  There  was  a  strong  indication  in  letters 
sent  by  blind  readers  to  the  regional  libraries  and  in  letters  sent  to  the 
director  of  the  survey  that  such  material  was  needed.  Certain  lists  used 
in  the  public  library  field  were  used  in  our  survey  to  check  the  current 
validity  of  the  findings  of  Miss  McCrum. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  maintains  a  series  of  basic  book  lists 
as  a  guide  for  its  branch  library  collections.  These  lists,  totalling  1,674 
titles,  were  checked  with  the  Library  of  Congress  talking  book  cata- 
log and  supplements  through  1954,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  braille 
catalog  and  its  supplements  with  the  following  results: 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  Basic  Lists 

1,674  titles  are  on  the  fiction  and  nonfiction  lists 
332  (19.8%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  Catalog  and  supplements 
257  (15.3%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Braille  Catalog  and  supplements 

These  were  divided  by  Dewey  classification  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 


Dewey 

Date  of  latest 

Talking  Books 

Braille 

Classification 

revision 

Fiction 

1955 

195 

147 

000 

1955 

0 

1 

100 

1955 

2 

2 

200 

1955 

6 

4 

300 

1956 

2 

7 

400 

1956 

0 

0 

500 

1956 

8 

6 

600 

1956 

2 

7 

700 

1956 

0 

2 

800 

1955 

27 

31 

900 

1955 

43 

23 

Biography 

1955 

47 

27 

Total 

332 

257 
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Correlation  with  the  basic  book  lists  is  heavier  in  the  categories  of 
fiction,  literature,  history  and  biography,  than  in  the  more  technical 
classes.  This  would  seem  to  agree  with  previous  checks  of  the  book 
selection  patterns  of  Books  for  the  Blind.  The  same  library  maintains  a 
regular  basic  reference  list  which  gives  the  titles  considered  a  minimum 
for  the  reference  needs  of  each  of  its  branch  libraries. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  Reference  List 
349  tides  on  the  list. 

2  (.0057%)  appear  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  Catalog 
and  supplements. 

7  (.02%)  appear  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Braille  Catalog  and 
supplements. 

There  is  a  strong  indication  here  that  there  are  practically  no  ref- 
erence books  available  to  the  blind  through  the  Library  of  Congress 
program.  This  might  be  expected  in  the  talking  book  category  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  locating  spot  information  in  this  medium,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  this  type  of  information  is  not  available  in  braille.  If  the 
assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  blind  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
sighted  is  correct,  the  lack  of  reference  books  for  the  blind  is  indeed 
serious,  since  this  type  of  information  is  heavily  used  in  any  public  li- 
brary. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  many  of  this  type  of  book  can  be 
made  available  practically  in  the  presently  accepted  forms  of  publica- 
tion for  the  blind.  Atlases,  dictionaries,  books  of  quotations,  encyclo- 
pedias, statistical  atlases,  World  Almanac — all  present  problems  that 
have  not  been  solved  in  brailling  or  transcribing  on  talking  book  rec- 
ords. For  example,  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  published  in  ink- 
print  in  nineteen  volumes.  This  would  run  into  a  great  many  more  vol- 
umes in  braille.  It  would  have  to  be  distributed  to  individual  readers 
for  permanent  assignment  similar  to  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  talk- 
ing book  machines.  Funds  to  publish  and  space  in  the  homes  of  the 
blind  would  be  lacking.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  an  increase  in 
reference  work  by  telephone  and  by  mail.  The  supporting  libraries,  in- 
cluding the  state  library  and  the  local  public  library,  should  be  able  to 
assist  such  a  program. 

As  a  further  check  the  Modern  Library  and  Everyman  Library  lists 
were  checked  with  the  two  catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
their  supplements.  These  lists  were  selected  because  they  represent  titles 
that  have  withstood  the  test  of  the  commercial  market  over  a  period  of 
time.  There  is  some  duplication  of  titles  on  both  lists  but  they  are  by  no 
means  duplicate  lists.  The  titles  are  largely  confined  to  fiction  and  to 
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the  Dewey  classification  categories  of  100's,  200's  and  800's,  with  some 
representation  in  the  classics  of  history  and  biography. 

The  breakdown  of  the  analysis  of  the  complete  current  lists  of  these 
two  reprint  series  is: 

Everyman 

507  titles  on  list 

115  (22.7%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  Catalog  and  supple- 
ments. 

75  (14.8%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Braille  Catalog  and  supplements. 


Dewey  Classification 

Talking  Books 

Braille 

Fiction 

82 

40 

000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

200 

2 

2 

300 

2 

3 

400 

0 

0 

500 

1 

0 

600 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

800 

23 

17 

900 

1 

6 

Biography 

.4 

6 

Total 

115 

75 

Modern  Library 
379  titles  on  list 

117  (30.9%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  Catalog  and  supple- 
ments. 

82  (21.6%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Braille  Catalog  and  supplements. 


Dewey  Classification     Talking  Books  Braille 


Fiction 

85 

47 

000 

0 

0 

100 

2 

5 

200 

0 

2 

300 

2 

3 

400 

0 

0 

500 

1 

0 

600 

0 

0 

700 

0 

1 

800 

17 

15 

900 

4 

4 

Biography 

6 

5 

Total 

117 

82 

One  other  representative  list  was  checked.  This  was  the  list  entitled 
Books  for  You;  a  reading  list  for  teenagers  compiled  by  the  National 
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Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  1951.  The  results  of  this  checking 
were: 

Books  for  You 
1,750  titles  on  list. 

321  (18.3%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  Catalog  and  supple- 
ments. 

335  (19.1%)  appear  in  Library  of  Congress  Braille  Catalog  and  supplements. 


Dewey  Classification     Talking  Books  Braille 


Fiction 

183 

144 

000 

0 

1 

100 

1 

2 

200 

3 

0 

300 

4 

8 

400 

0 

0 

500 

9 

13 

600 

2 

5 

700 

0 

8 

800 

47 

45 

900 

36 

57 

Biography 

36 

52 

Total 

321 

335 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  checking  of  titles  published 
in  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program  with  various  standard  lists  is  that 
the  selection  is  of  high  standard  and  that  there  is  good  variety  in  certain 
of  the  more  popular  categories,  such  as  fiction,  literary  classics,  biogra- 
phy and  history,  but  that  the  material  in  scientific,  technical  and  specia- 
lized subject  categories  is  thin.  There  is  a  serious  lack  in  both  talking 
book  and  braille  titles  in  both  scholarly  and  technical  material.  The  se- 
lection policy  has  been  to  select  the  book  that  would  appear  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  readers  rather  than  to  try  to  build  a  well-rounded 
collection  which  could  be  used  for  informational  as  well  as  recreational 
purposes.  In  other  words,  the  collection  will  supply  the  recreational 
and  inspirational  needs  of  the  blind  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  be 
of  much  help  in  meeting  the  demand  for  vocational  information. 

People  who  can  read  braille  and  who  can  also  hear  have  an  advan- 
tage with  regard  to  the  number  of  titles  available  to  them  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  heavy  duplication  of  titles  in  the  talking  book  and  braille 
lists.  For  example,  of  the  335  titles  in  the  Books  for  You  list  available  in 
braille,  only  124  (approximately  one-third)  are  duplicates  of  the  321 
titles  from  this  list  available  on  talking  books.  Thus,  with  regard  to  this 
one  very  general  list,  the  person  who  can  read  braille  and  hear  as  well, 
can  select  from  532  titles,  or  approximately  40  per  cent  more  titles. 
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In  general,  the  lighter,  more  ephemeral  title  is  reproduced  in  talk- 
ing book  form  while  the  more  serious  title  will  go  into  braille. 

A  practice  recently  adopted  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  will 
eventually  lead  to  more  titles  being  available  in  braille  as  well  as  in  talk- 
ing book  form.  Many  of  the  titles  selected  for  talking  book  reproduc- 
tion are  now  being  assigned  to  volunteer  groups  so  that  one  copy  in 
braille  will  also  be  available  for  use  by  the  person  who  prefers  to  read 
the  title  in  this  form. 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  the  titles  which  have  appeared  on 
the  various  lists  tend  to  be  of  high  quality  and  represent  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  very  popular  book-club  and  best-seller  titles,  they  do  include  a 
generous  sampling  of  the  list  of  outstanding  books  for  the  year. 

There  is  another  category  which  does  not  usually  appear  on  any 
list  of  recommended  books.  These  are  the  mysteries,  westerns  and  senti- 
mental love  stories.  Apparently  there  is  a  continuing  demand  for  them 
and  many  such  titles  occur  on  the  lists  of  titles  reproduced  in  both 
talking  book  form  and  in  braille.  Most  public  libraries,  especially  the 
larger  libraries,  have  discontinued  purchasing  this  type  of  book  for 
their  collection  because  the  literary  level  is  so  low  and  because  such 
books  are  readily  available  in  commercial'  libraries  and  bookstores.  The 
blind  have  no  such  subsidiary  source.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  done  by 
the  Books  for  the  Blind  program  as  the  background  of  some  of  the 
readers  is  limited,  but  it  would  seem  advisable  to  reassess  this  policy 
with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  funds  now  used  to  publish  these  books 
might  be  better  used  for  supplying  titles  in  some  of  the  subjects  where 
little  information  is  now  available. 

Except  for  the  lack  of  informational  material  in  certain  subject 
areas,  we  must  conclude  that  the  titles  available  for  the  blind  are  repre- 
sentative but  that  there  are  many  fewer  books  from  which  a  selection 
can  be  made  than  are  available  to  the  sighted  reader.  Financial  limita- 
tions severely  handicap  the  production  of  more  than  a  few  hundred 
titles  per  year.  Unless  additional  funds  are  made  available,  the  number 
of  adult  titles  which  can  be  published  will  be  even  further  reduced  in 
the  future  since  the  program  has  now  been  extended  to  include  service 
to  children.  In  a  public  library  the  children's  books  require  between 
25  and  35  per  cent  of  the  total  book  budget,  although  they  make  up  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  population. 

One  other  handicap  that  the  blind  reader  encounters  in  receiving 
his  books  is  the  time  lag  between  the  publication  date  of  the  printed 
book  and  the  date  when  it  is  available  for  his  use  in  talking  book  rec- 
ords or  in  braille.  A  recent  experiment  with  paper-covered  volumes  in 
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braille  may  help  to  overcome  this  for  the  reader  of  braille.  This  form 
has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive  and  can  be  produced  quickly 
in  large  editions  as  they  do  not  require  the  costly  binding  operation. 
If  advance  arrangements  can  continue  to  be  made  with  inkprint  pub- 
lishers and  the  title  selection  is  carefully  done,  it  may  be  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  blind  readers  to  have  the  chance  to  read  new  books 
while  their  sighted  friends  are  still  discussing  them. 

The  normal  time  lag  is  about  six  months  and  in  many  cases  even 
longer  between  the  original  publication  date  of  the  inkprint  book  and 
the  date  the  book  is  available  for  the  blind  reader.  Part  of  this  time  is 
needed  for  the  selection  procedures  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
book  selector  first  obtains  a  copy  of  the  title  to  be  considered  and  re- 
views it  personally.  Because  the  needs  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  must  be  considered  first,  it  is  not  usually  possible  to 
obtain  the  advance  copy  from  the  U.  S.  Copyright  Office.  Conse- 
quently, the  titles  are  obtained  from  the  Washington  News  Company 
for  review.  This  means  that  they  are  not  generally  available  until  after 
publication  date.  After  the  books  have  been  reviewed  and  the  initial 
screening  is  accomplished,  lists  are  prepared  for  voting  by  the  various 
advisory  committees.  These  lists  are  sent  to  the  committees  only  once 
every  three  months.  By  the  time  they  are  returned,  the  results  are  tabu- 
lated and  the  final  selection  of  titles  and  decisions  on  form  of  repro- 
duction are  made,  several  additional  months  have  passed.  The  actual 
production  of  the  book  takes  several  months  more.  This  time  lag  is 
not  important  for  some  types  of  books  but  for  others,  especially  the 
book  of  current  interest,  it  is. 

Recommendations 

1.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  produce  a  minimum 
of  1,000  titles  per  year  in  either  embossed  or  recorded  books  under  the 
federal  Books  for  the  Blind  program. 

2.  The  book  selection  by  the  Library  of  Congress  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  reading  needs  and  desires  of  the  blind  reader  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  sighted  reader.  No  study  has  ever  been  made 
to  determine  the  validity  of  this  assumption  and  it  is  recommended  that 
such  a  study  be  made.  This  could  probably  be  done  most  effectively  by 
using  the  'depth  interview'  technique  with  a  carefully  selected  sampling 
of  both  users  and  nonusers  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  many  of  the  blind  population  do  not  use  the  libraries  because 
they  cannot  find  in  them  material  they  need.  There  have  been  sev- 
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eral  studies  of  the  reading  interest  of  various  communities  which  have 
helped  to  determine  the  book  selection  policies  of  public  libraries  but 
there  are  factors  which  might  require  a  different  policy  for  book  se- 
lection for  libraries  for  the  blind:  for  example,  the  larger  number  of 
older  people  among  the  blind  than  in  the  total  community  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  talking  book  can  be  used  by  the  illiterate  or  the  poor 
reader. 

3.  There  has  been  an  assumption  that  few,  if  any,  Moon  titles  need 
to  be  produced  in  the  national  program.  In  fact,  so  few  titles  have  been 
produced  in  this  type  of  embossing  in  the  last  few  years  that  no  effort 
was  made  in  this  survey  to  check  holdings  against  the  various  lists  used 
for  braille  and  talking  books.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  blindness  oc- 
curs in  many  people  after  their  fingers  have  lost  the  sensitivity  required 
to  read  braille  but  they  can  still  learn  Moon.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  these  older  blind  people  with  impaired  hearing  which  makes  the  use 
of  the  talking  book  machine  difficult  or  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  the  question  of  the  need  for  Moon  be  studied  further  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  present  assumptions  upon  which  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  bases  its  policy  in  regard  £o  Moon  are  sound. 

4.  There  has  been  a  continuing  request  for  more  books  of  an  infor- 
mational character  and  during  the  past  few  years  more  of  such  books 
have  been  produced  in  the  program,  but  a  much  broader  selection  of 
materials  which  will  supply  the  vocational  and  professional  needs  of 
the  blind  is  recommended. 

5.  The  paper-covered  braille  book  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  form  of  publication  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  of  the  ephemeral  titles.  Twenty-six  copies  of  the 
old  format  cost  approximately  the  same  as  156  copies  of  the  new  for- 
mat. The  basic  idea  is  to  provide  many  copies  of  ephemeral  titles  to 
meet  current  demand  and  to  consider  these  volumes  expendable  when 
the  demand  stops.  This  policy  should  eliminate  the  long  waiting  lists 
for  new  titles  and  should  permit  the  book  to  be  available  while  the  ink- 
print  edition  is  still  popular.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  similar,  temp- 
orary edition  can  be  developed  as  well  for  talking  book  users. 

6.  The  study  of  reading  needs  recommended  above  will  provide 
basic  information  upon  which  a  rounded  book  selection  policy  can  be 
based.  The  continuation  of  the  advisory  committees  will  assist  as  a 
check  on  book  selection  but  a  closer  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  re- 
gional libraries  is  indicated  to  provide  a  continuous  high  level  of  book 
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selection  geared  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  blind  reader.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  for  additional, 
qualified  staff  in  the  book  selection  section  and  for  travel,  so  that  there 
can  be  regular  and  close  liaison  between  the  regional  libraries  who  re- 
ceive the  requests  from  readers  and  the  staff  selecting  the  books  for  the 
program.  The  books  available  in  most  of  the  regional  libraries  are  ex- 
clusively those  provided  by  the  program. 

7.  There  should  be  a  rapid  development  of  a  core  collection  of 
reading  material  for  children.  This  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  with 
the  present  funds  available  as  they  do  not  now  provide  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  the  adult  reading  needs.  It  is  recommended  that  a  separate  ap- 
propriation be  provided  or  at  least  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  earmarked 
in  the  regular  appropriation  so  that  there  can  be  a  rapid  development 
of  the  necessary  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  children's  books  in  both 
braille  and  talking  book  form. 

8.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Congress  restudy  its 
formula  for  allocating  copies  of  titles  to  the  various  libraries.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  would  be  for  the  librarians  of  the  regional  libraries 
to  indicate  the  number  of  copies  of  each  title  needed.  This  is  permissive 
at  the  present  time  but  few  librarians  take  advantage  of  this  right.  Some 
more  accurate  method  of  determining  potential  need  must  be  developed 
because  it  is  too  expensive  to  have  unused  copies  sitting  on  the  shelves 
of  a  library  in  one  region  when  they  are  needed  in  another  region. 
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Service  to  Children 

Library  service  for  blind  children  was  not  permitted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  until  1952  when  an  amendment  striking 
out  the  word  "adult"  was  passed.  Too  little  time  has  passed  to  develop 
a  sizeable  collection  of  children's  books  so  that  no  full  service  is  given 
at  the  present  time. 

There  are,  however,  certain  guide  posts  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  developing  this  important  service.  Until  the  last  few  years 
most  of  the  blind  children  were  sent  to  special  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  textbooks  produced  for  their  use  were  supplied  by  federal  sub- 
sidy directly  to  the  schools  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Under  the  Act  of  1913  one  copy  of  each 
of  these  textbooks  was  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  use  as 
needed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  regional  libraries  had 
no  call  for  this  material  and,  consequently,  have  not  developed  any  spe- 
cial service  to  children.  But  the  few  regional  libraries  located  in  schools 
for  the  blind  have  performed  a  dual  function,  one,  that  of  the  regular 
regional  library  for  the  blind  consisting  of  mail  service  to  adult  blind 
readers  living  in  the  wide  area  served  and,  two,  providing  a  school  li- 
brary function  for  the  students  of  the  school. 

Public  libraries  have  long  considered  service  to  children  as  one  of 
their  most  important  functions.  If  children  get  used  to  using  the  li- 
brary, they  are  better  prepared  to  obtain  full  value  from  the  service  as 
adults.  Adults  often  recall  the  pleasures  which  they  enjoyed  as  new 
vistas  opened  for  them  when  the  librarian  introduced  them  to  literary 
classics.  The  pattern  of  the  educational  segregation  of  blind  children  in 
special  schools  is  ended.  Blind  children  are  beginning  to  attend  the 
public  schools. 

On  August  2,  1956,  President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  of  1879  "to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind"  which 
makes  a  basic  change  in  the  authorizing  legislation.  This  amendment 
extends  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  all  blind  children  throughout  the 
states,  territories,  possessions,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  whether  they 
are  being  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  attendance  in  public  educational  institutions  below  the  college 
level.  The  new  legislation  requires  that,  in  the  future,  blind  pupils  will 
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be  registered  either  through  the  public  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind  or  through  the  chief  state  school  officer  in  charge  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  education.  Congress  increased  the  ceiling  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  Act  to  $410,000  annually. 

This  appropriation  will  furnish  the  textbook  needs  of  blind  children 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  presently  at  work 
making  plans  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expanded  program. 

Collateral  school  reading,  so  important  in  the  modern  educational 
pattern,  and  leisure  time  reading  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  The  new  extension  of 
service  cannot  be  effective  until  a  sufficient  number  of  titles  is  stock- 
piled in  each  library.  For  the  recreational  reading  needs,  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  classic  children's  stories  plus  a  sampling  of  the  modem 
titles  to  supplement  the  curriculum  in  the  schools  will  be  needed.  The 
collateral  reading  required  by  sighted  students  runs  the  gamut  of  sub- 
jects. The  question  of  the  need  for  reference  books  in  braille  and  talk- 
ing book  form  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  again. 

The  developing  service  to  children  can  mean  a  greatly  increased 
workload  for  the  regional  libraries.  It  will,  therefore,  increase  the  prob- 
lem of  financial  support  wherever  it  is  not  now  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  20,000  blind  children  of  school  age  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Regional  libraries  should  receive  copies  of  textbooks  issued  under 
the  new  amendment  for  use  with  nonschool  children  and  with  adults 
with  retarded  or  foreign  education.  The  Library  can  play  an  active 
and  important  part  in  this  new  field  by  expanding  the  concept  of  what 
can  be  done. 

The  selection  of  books  other  than  textbooks  to  be  reproduced  for 
blind  children  is  made  by  the  same  head  of  book  selection  for  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  as  the  selection  for  adults.  Special  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Division  for  Work  with  Children  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  have  the  expert  help  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  division  in  this  important  selection  task.  It  worked  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  only  one  of  the  recent  years  when  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  was  particularly  interested  in  the  project.  The  problems 
of  selecting  books  for  children  require  a  special  background  in  any  pub- 
lic library.  It  will  require  an  even  more  specialized  background  to  se- 
lect library  collections  for  blind  children.  It  will  require  the  active  help 
of  children's  librarians  and  should  justify  the  position  of  a  children's 
specialist  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
advise  on  all  aspects  of  this  important  service. 
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There  is  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  harassed  and  overworked  re- 
gional library  staffs  of  a  reluctance  to  accept  the  addition  of  service 
to  blind  children  as  their  responsibility.  There  have  been  some  state- 
ments that  even  fewer  books  for  children  are  needed  than  are  now 
provided  because  most  of  the  demand  on  the  regional  libraries  comes 
from  adults  and  it  is  already  hard  to  meet  this  demand. 

This  underlines  the  need  for  the  Library  of  Congress: 

1.  To  build  the  basic  bookstock  for  children  rapidly  and, 

2.  To  encourage  and  advise  the  regional  libraries  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  service  in  their  areas. 

Recommendations 

The  Library  should  arrange  a  national  conference  on  service  to 
children  similar  to  the  important  conferences  held  in  1951  on  library 
service  to  the  blind  and  in  1952  on  volunteer  activities  in  recording  and 
transcribing  books  for  the  blind.  Such  a  conference  would  serve  to 
bring  together  the  teachers  of  blind  children  and  the  regional  librarians 
so  that  the  problems  to  be  encountered  could  be  explored  and  solutions 
offered.  A  better  understanding  of  the  need  for  children's  service  could 
be  developed  by  the  librarians  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  serv- 
ices which  the  libraries  can  and  cannot  offer  could  be  developed  by  the 
teachers. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  more  funds  will  be  needed  to  build  up  this 
special  and  important  service.  Although  the  service  was  authorized 
by  legislation  no  additional  funds  have  yet  been  provided. 

The  Library  of  Congress  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  federal  program  of  Books  for  the  Blind  must  take  the  lead 
in  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  program. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Technical  Problems 

The  technical  problems  encountered  both  in  the  braille  and  the 
talking  book  programs  are  numerous  and  continuous. 

There  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  simplify  and  to  mechanize  the 
embossing  procedure  of  braille  so  that  books  could  be  produced  more 
quickly  and  with  less  cost.  This  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  ma- 
chine braille  to  replace  hand-copied  braille  for  large  editions  and  of 
interpointing  to  permit  the  use  of  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
reduces  bulk  almost  one  half.  In  the  last  few  years  an  IBM  braille 
reader  has  been  developed  which  operates  by  punched  tape.  The  whole 
book  is  transcribed  on  punched  tape.  The  book  is  read  from  the 
moving  tape;  the  blind  reader  holds  his  fingers  still  and  the  tape  moves 
under  them.  The  speed  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  convenience  and 
reading  speed  of  the  reader.  This  model  has  not  yet  been  adapted  for 
general  use  but  will  be  tested  with  selected  readers  for  some  time  to 
find  what  problems  may  be  encountered.  If  the  tests  prove  successful 
it  may  solve  the  problem  of  bulk  in  the  regional  libraries.  Obviously 
much  less  space  is  needed  for  a  volume  of  braille  on  a  tape  than  for  the 
cumbersome  bulky  volumes  presently  used. 

The  production  of  a  magazine-type  braille  volume  with  paper  cov- 
ers is  a  step  already  taken  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  new  type  of  volume  is  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  book  selection.  The  reaction  of  readers  to  the  new 
format  is  enthusiastic.  It  is  not  only  lighter  for  them  to  hold,  it  takes 
less  space  on  the  shelf,  is  lighter  and  easier  to  mail  and  the  books  can 
be  available  for  use  in  a  shorter  time. 

There  is  a  current  experiment  in  England  which  is  called  the  "solid 
dot"  system  of  printing  braille.  It  embosses  the  dot  on  the  paper  rather 
than  punching  it  into  the  paper.  These  solid  dots  are  small  and  remain 
firm  after  numerous  readings  in  contrast  to  the  present  system  which 
has  a  tendency  to  wear  down  or  crush  after  a  certain  amount  of  use. 
The  cost  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  solid  dot  braille,  how- 
ever, is  very  expensive.  It  operates  from  a  sensitized,  thin  paper  which 
reduces  the  bulk  of  a  braille  book  by  about  one  half. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  current  contract  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  conduct  experiments  which  will  result 
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in  simplified  production  and  in  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  finished 
braille  book.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  possibility  that  several  beneficial 
results  will  develop  from  these  experiments.  It  is  recommended  that 
field  tests  on  possible  findings  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
with  wide  participation.  All  factors,  including  budget  and  current 
holdings  of  the  libraries  should  be  considered  thoroughly  before  any 
radical  change  is  accepted.  Whatever  is  spent  for  reading  machines 
must  be  taken  from  the  funds  available  for  books  thereby  reducing 
even  further  the  number  of  titles  that  can  be  produced.  For  example, 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  IBM  braille  reader  mentioned  above  will 
require  the  supply  of  a  machine  to  each  blind  reader  who  uses  the  book 
on  tape.  This  machine  will  cost  between  $100  and  $200  apiece.  Some 
means  must  be  found,  however,  to  reduce  bulk  and  to  produce  a  more 
durable  dot  for  braille  books.  The  current  program  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

When  the  first  talking  book  machine  was  produced  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  it  was  a  revolutionary  step.  Its  success  since  that  time  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  number  of  blind  able  to  read  books  is  more 
than  five  times  what  it  was  before  the  talking  book  appeared.  As  might 
be  expected  there  have  been  many  problems.  A  number  of  these  prob- 
lems have  not  been  solved.  The  development  of  quality  of  voice  repro- 
duction has  been  constant  but  there  may  be  a  danger  at  the  present 
time  that  the  fascination  of  trying  to  perfect  the  talking  book  machine 
has  overshadowed  the  main  purpose  of  the  program  which  is  to  give 
good  book  service  to  the  individual  reader. 

There  are  numerous  complaints  from  readers  concerning  scratchy 
records  which  makes  listening  either  irritating  or  impossible.  Some  of 
the  fault  is  due  to  dust  and  dirt  collecting  in  the  grooves.  This  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  grease  smudges  deposited  on  the  grooves  by  any 
person  handling  the  record.  Some  of  the  difficulty  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  type  of  record  does  not  play  well  on  the  old 
type  machine  and,  as  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  there  have  been 
eighteen  model  changes  in  twenty-one  years,  with  some  of  the  earlier 
models  still  being  used  by  readers. 

The  complaints  would  seem  to  underline  the  need  to  plan  carefully 
before  any  change  is  made  in  the  type  of  reading  machine  used.  If 
testing  shows  that  a  vastly  superior  product  has  been  developed,  plans 
should  be  made  so  that  all  phases  of  the  changeover  can  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  otherwise  the  same  confusion  that  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
changes  in  embossed  books  before  the  standardization  of  braille  will 
result.  Planning  should  include  consideration  of  book  stock  which  will 
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be  available  for  use  on  the  new  machines,  as  well  as  what  happens  to 
the  books  and  records  that  cannot  be  used  on  the  new  machine.  The 
service  to  the  user  should  be  considered  as  of  prime  importance;  a  new 
machine  which  makes  his  current  collection  of  reading  material  obso- 
lete and  unusuable  will  not  help  him  until  a  new  collection  of  equal 
strength  is  furnished.  A  major  change  will  be  advisable  sometime  but 
extra  funds  should  be  provided  so  that  the  changeover  when  made  will 
be  complete. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a  contract  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  research  and  development  of  the  talking  book. 
Future  plans  are  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  the  needle  to  remedy  the 
scratchy  record  difficulty  mentioned  above.  Wire,  tape,  paper  and  film 
reproduction  has  been  investigated.  The  idea  of  using  film  has  just 
about  been  eliminated.  Wire  has  already  been  discarded.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  switch  should  be,  rather,  to  magnetic  tape. 
Standard,  open-reel  type  of  tape  recorders  are  already  in  use  by  the 
blind  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  they  have  been  purchased  for  in- 
dividual use  in  this  country.  Professor  T.  A.  Benham  of  Haverford 
College  started  a  nonprofit  organization  called  Science  for  the  Blind 
in  1954.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  record  scientific  material 
on  magnetic  tape  for  the  use  of  blind  listeners  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  one  major  technical  flaw — the  tape  is  inclined  to  unreel 
onto  the  floor  if  not  correctly  threaded.  It  does  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  copies  for  a  small  number  of  runs  plus  the  great  advantage  of 
taking  less  shelf  space  and  being  much  lighter  to  handle  than  the  present 
talking  book. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  currently  working  on 
an  experiment  with  a  type  of  magnetic  tape  which  is  lA  -inch  in  width 
and  contains  six  sound  tracks.  Each  of  these  reels  will  play  for  more 
than  ten  hours  and  will  hold  a  standard  book.  Neither  the  librarian  nor 
the  reader  will  have  to  touch  the  tape  since  it  will  be  encased  in  a 
casette.  The  necessity  for  the  needle  will  be  eliminated.  Several  hundred 
readings  should  be  possible  from  a  single  tape;  in  fact,  tape  is  consid- 
ered a  permanent  form.  However,  there  is  at  present  no  contemplated 
change  in  Library  of  Congress  equipment  for  talking  books  based  on 
the  standard  LP  33l/3  twelve-inch  record.  When  and  if  the  Library 
decides  to  change,  conversion  will  be  a  major  problem.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  when  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  change,  sufficient 
reading  machines  and  tapes  be  stockpiled  until  the  changeover  can  be 
complete  rather  than  piecemeal. 

There  have  been  several  research  projects  attempting  to  develop  an 
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instrument  that  can  transform  the  printed  word  into  sound  and  thus 
permit  the  blind  to  have  access  to  the  vast  riches  of  the  books  in  print. 
Certain  of  these  experiments  have  been  successful  to  the  point  where 
experimental  models  have  been  used  by  selected  readers.  It  is  doubtful 
that  in  its  present  state  the  instrument  is  practical  for  general  develop- 
ment. The  committee  on  sensory  devices  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  studied  this  possibility  between  1944  and  1947  at  Haskins 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City.  The  final  report  of  the  committee 
(p.  6-7)  stated: 

"The  status  of  the  program  at  the  time  when  active  work  was 
terminated  (Spring  1947)  was  about  as  follows:  the  reading  ma- 
chine problem  had  been  fully  explored  and  it  has  been  established 
that  a  simple,  quick  solution  was  not  to  be  expected.  However, 
RCA  Laboratories  had  established  the  feasibility  of  a  recognition- 
type  machine.  Also,  research  was  welhunder  way  at  Haskins  Labora- 
tories to  secure  the  psychological  information  necessary  for  the  best 
performance  of  this  machine,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  machine,  less  complex  mechanically  than  the 
recognition  type.  That  is  to  say,  a  usable  reading  machine  of  the 
recognition  type  appears  to  be  attainable  assuming  continued  de- 
velopment for  two  to  five  years;  machines  of  other  types  are  re- 
search possibilities  on  the  same  time  scale." 

Such  a  machine,  when  it  is  developed,  will  revolutionize  the  whole 
library  service  to  the  blind.  Special  collections  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. The  blind  reader  will  keep  up  with  the  current  news  in  the  same 
daily  newspapers  available  now  to  the  sighted;  he  will  obtain  the  cur- 
rently popular  book  on  the  day  of  publication  if  he  wishes;  critical  and 
scholarly  magazines  will  no  longer  be  something  to  wish  for;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  use  the  wealth  of  information  in  his  public  library  on 
any  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 

There  are  serious  handicaps  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  possibility 
of  success  for  this  robot  reader.  For  example,  most  models  so  far  de- 
veloped depend  upon  standard  sounds  for  the  translation  of  letter  com- 
binations. This  can  lead  to  serious  difficulties,  especially  in  the  transla- 
tion of  English  which  is  a  language  that  assigns  different  sounds  to  the 
same  letter  combinations  and  the  sounds  have  different  meaning  as  well. 
The  only  alternative  at  present  seems  to  be  to  use  a  compressed  lan- 
guage to  which  the  blind  people  who  have  been  used  in  tests  object 
because  it  forces  them  to  learn  a  new  and  artificial  language.  Another 
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serious  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  machine  cannot  be  used 
with  equal  effectiveness  with  the  various  sizes  and  styles  of  type.  De- 
gree of  blackness  of  type  will  also  affect  the  machine  at  its  present 
stage  of  development.  However,  the  importance  of  such  a  machine 
cannot  be  underestimated  and  we  can  be  certain  that  developmental 
work  will  continue  until  the  perfected  machine  is  available.  At  the 
present  time  we  must  recognize  that  the  workable  machine  is  far  in 
the  future.  A  government  subsidy  to  hasten  its  development  would 
seem  to  be  wise.  The  use  of  such  a  machine,  if  produced  at  low  cost, 
would  largely  eliminate  the  need  for  the  present  federal  appropriation 
of  approximately  $1,000,000  per  year  for  this  program  plus  the  more 
than  $600,000  per  year  spent  throughout  the  country  for  specialized 
library  service  for  the  blind. 

One  advance  which  may  occur  in  the  near  future  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  16%  rpm  record  as  standard  for  the  program  of  Books  for  the 
Blind.  This  speed  record  is  already  being  used  by  some  of  the  com- 
mercial companies  with  some  success.  An  inexpensive  converter  is  on 
the  market  which  permits  the  3  3 1/3  rpm  machine  to  be  used  for  some 
of  these  slower  records.  Unfortunately,  the  convertor  will  not  work 
on  some  of  the  models  of  the  talking  book  machine  because  of  the 
position  of  the  base  of  the  tone  arm.  The  converter  operates  on  a  brak- 
ing principle.  An  extended  arm  actuates  the  brake  when  it  rests  against 
the  base  of  the  tone  arm. 

Library  of  Congress,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  all  been  working  on  this  16%  rpm 
project.  When  perfect,  it  will  cut  the  bulk  of  talking  book  records  to 
about  one-quarter  of  their  present  size.  All  of  these  experiments  promise 
hope  for  better  reading  for  the  blind  in  the  future.  Past  experience 
would  also  point  to  a  large  measure  of  confusion  when  a  new  method 
is  put  into  operation. 

While  the  Library  of  Congress  stimulates  forward  progress  by  its 
research  contracts  with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  there  are  certain 
checks  which  need  to  be  conducted  by  the  regional  libraries  to  make 
certain  that  the  best  possible  service  is  available  to  the  readers  under 
the  present  system.  All  of  these  checks  are  meant  to  eliminate  the  un- 
usable book  before  it  is  sent  to  a  reader. 

Braille  books  become  unusable  for  two  reasons:  1)  the  dots  are 
likely  to  wear  down  from  constant  use  or  to  be  pushed  down  by  the 
heavy-handed  reader;  2)  candy,  sweets,  etc.,  which  are  spilled  by  the 
reader  who  insists  on  eating  while  he  reads  or  who  reads  before  he  has 
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washed  his  hands  after  eating,  will  obliterate  the  dots  and  make  reading 
that  volume  a  disgusting  and  frustrating  experience  for  the  next  bor- 
rower. 

Talking  books  may  be  scratched  by  careless  placement  of  the  tone 
arm,  or  dust  may  be  ground  into  the  grooves  if  the  record  is  not 
cleaned  before  playing.  The  record  may  be  chipped  or  cracked  in 
handling.  The  same  problem  of  sticky  fingers  described  for  the  braille 
volumes  may  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  listening  quality  of  the 
record. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  can  be  reduced  by  careful  checking  when 
the  volumes  are  returned  to  the  libraries  but  few  of  the  libraries  do 
this  careful  checking  for  the  practical  reason  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  staff  to  perform  the  task  carefully  if  at  all.  The  few  libraries 
that  do  check  make  a  quick  investigation  of  the  talking  book  records  to 
determine  if  they  are  chipped  or  broken  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
records  in  the  container  are  in  proper  order.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  form  could  be  supplied  to  the  user  so  that  he  could  report  volumes 
of  braille  and  talking  book  records  that  are  in  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Objections  to  this  are  the  question  of  whether  it  is  legal  to  insert  a  note 
in  these  containers  which  are  sent  postage  free  and  the  fact  that  some 
borrowers  hesitate  to  report  volumes  in  unsatisfactory  condition  lest 
they  might  be  held  responsible.  Both  of  these  objections  could  be  over- 
come and  this  practice  would  certainly  eliminate  some  of  the  books  in 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Another  suggestion  that  has  been  made  is  to 
record  a  brief  statement  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  record  re- 
minding the  user  of  the  need  to  handle  the  record  with  care  for  the 
sake  of  better  reading  quality  for  himself  and  for  other  readers.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  heavy  load  of  checking  will  still  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  library  staff  until  the  technical  developments 
mentioned  above  change  the  form  of  material  and  eliminate  the  present 
hazards. 

When  records  are  cracked  and  broken  it  is  almost  impossible  under 
the  present  system  to  have  them  replaced.  Replacement  of  single,  older 
talking  book  records  is  discouraged  since  there  is  a  ten-year  limit  on 
storage  of  the  master  discs.  It  is  theoretically  possible  to  replace  a 
single  record  for  any  title  published  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  Library  of  Congress  does  not,  however,  place  orders  for  such 
replacements  unless  it  is  able  to  accumulate  ten  or  twelve  orders  for 
the  same  record.  Expense  is  given  as  the  reason  but  the  validity  of  the 
excuse  is  questionable  as  the  value  of  the  complete  set  of  records  repre- 
senting this  title  is  lost  unless  the  single  defective  record  is  replaced. 
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This  represents  a  far  higher  investment  than  the  cost  of  single  record 
replacement. 

The  alternative  which  the  Library  of  Congress  suggests  is  to  order 
extra  copies  of  the  complete  set  as  part  of  the  initial  order  and  to  use 
the  individual  records  as  necessary  to  substitute  for  broken  records. 
This,  too,  would  seem  to  cost  far  more  than  simple  replacement  of 
records  as  needed.  Some  of  the  librarians  claim  that  occasionally  the 
same  record  will  break  in  all  of  the  sets,  thus  nullifying  any  advantage 
this  plan  might  have. 

The  use  of  embossed  books  is  exclusively  for  the  blind  and  the 
high  cost  of  publishing  in  embossed  print  makes  it  doubtful  that  there 
will  ever  be  a  source  for  multiple-copy  editions  in  this  medium  except 
from  the  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  talking  book  format,  however,  can  be  used  by  anyone  and  it  is 
commercially  feasible  to  produce  books  on  records  for  a  wide  market. 
When  the  talking  book  machine  was  first  developed  it  was  revolution- 
ary. It  operated  at  33l/i  rpm.  The  discs  were  so  designed  that  they 
reproduced  the  speaking  voice  with  clarity  as  opposed  to  music  which 
was  the  subject  of  most  commercial  records.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
latter  were  78  rpm.  There  is  no  question  that  definite  advances  have 
been  made  in  both  the  talking  book  machine  and  the  talking  book 
record  since  its  first  development.  During  this  period  there  has  been 
at  least  an  equal  development  in  the  commercial  machines  and  in  the 
type  of  records  produced.  Commercial  records  are  now  standardized  at 
33l/3  rpm  and  some  of  the  companies  are  already  producing  16  2/3  rpm 
records  which  can  be  considered  commercial  talking  books.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  enough  catalogs  of  books  on  commercial  records 
to  make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  titles  published  under  the  Library 
of  Congress  program.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing supply  with  a  wide  selection  of  titles.  Many  public  libraries  are  ac- 
quiring commercial  books  on  records  to  serve  their  sighted  clientele. 
This  development  may  well  have  a  significant  influence  on  the  library 
service  to  the  blind  in  the  future. 

The  rights  to  some  of  the  titles  produced  by  commercial  com- 
panies have  been  acquired  by  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program,  but 
instead  of  purchasing  the  number  of  sets  needed  for  the  various  libraries 
from  the  commercial  company  the  title  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  the 
studios  under  contract  with  the  Library  of  Congress  to  produce  talk- 
ing book  records.  The  complete  edition  has  then  been  reproduced  by 
copying  the  original  record.  The  reasons  given  for  this  practice  are: 
1)  better  quality  of  record,  2)  the  opportunity  to  impress  the  identifi- 
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cation  in  braille  on  the  record,  3)  cost.  If  the  third  reason  is  indeed  true 
then  the  practice  is  justified.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily remain  higher.  Modern  mass  production  methods  tend  to  lower 
the  cost  of  the  individual  item  when  compared  with  the  output  of  plants 
where  production  is  limited.  It  is  recommended  that  this  subject  be 
studied  more  thoroughly  with  the  greatest  service  to  the  blind  reader 
at  least  cost  as  the  measuring  stick. 

Quality  is  important  but  unless  some  measure  that  divides  the  un- 
suitable from  the  satisfactory  is  devised,  perfection  can  be  more  costly 
than  it  is  worth.  The  work  of  all  of  the  nonprofit  publishers  of  reading 
material  for  the  blind  should  be  measured  constantly  against  the  product 
of  commercial  publishers.  There  is  a  real  danger  to  the  service  to  the 
blind  if  monopolistic  practices  develop.  Legal  restrictions  on  purchase 
of  books  for  the  blind  should  not  be  necessary  to  protect  the  service  of 
these  organizations  devoted  to  working  with  the  blind. 

Recommendations 

There  is  a  need  to  coordinate  the  various  research  studies  which 
are  now  in  process  and  to  relate  them  to  a  single  long-term  plan  with 
full  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  readers.  A  fundamental  survey 
of  the  state  of  research  would  help  to  assess  future  direction  and  to  de- 
termine levels  of  quality  which  are  necessary  and  practical. 

It  is  recommended  that  research  in  the  fields  of  the  embossed  book, 
the  reading  machine  and  the  methods  of  recording  sound  continue  so 
that  faster,  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  produc- 
ing books  for  use  by  the  blind  may  be  developed.  Ongoing  research  is 
important  and  should  be  continued.  Progressive  industrial  concerns  plan 
about  10  per  cent  of  their  budget  for  research  and  find  that  it  pays 
dividends.  This  percentage  would  not  be  out  of  order  for  the  Books 
for  the  Blind  program. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  when  a  major  change  in  reproduc- 
ing machines  is  imminent,  the  effect  of  a  changeover  on  the  total  library 
operation  be  considered.  A  complete  change  should  be  made  at  one 
time  to  insure  adequate  reading  selection  by  the  blind  user. 

Some  method  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  readers  to  report  scratchy  and 
broken  records  is  recommended  as  is  an  educational  program  to  teach 
the  users  how  to  handle  records. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be  permitted 
to  purchase  records  from  commercial  companies  as  well  as  nonprofit 
agencies  if  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  readers  to  do  so.  Price, 
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quality  of  reproduction,  and  availability  for  use  in  the  program  should 
be  the  criteria  of  determination. 

Any  further  restrictive  legislation  limiting  the  contractors  eligible 
to  supply  books  and  talking  book  machines  for  the  blind  should  be 
avoided  as  detrimental  to  the  major  portion  of  the  blind  population. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Recommendations  and  Conclusions 

General 

I.  If  any  program  of  library  service  is  to  be  successful  its  most  im- 
portant objective  must  be  service  to  the  reader.  All  other  facets  of  the 
service  must  be  the  means  to  that  end.  This  is  harder  to  keep  in  mind 
in  library  service  for  blind  people  because  the  consumer  is  seldom  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  supplier  except  by  correspondence.  In  this  situa- 
tion, routines  and  machines  can  and  do  become  more  important  in  them- 
selves than  they  should. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  needs -of  blind  readers  and  their  best 
interests  be  the  factors  to  be  weighed  most  heavily  in  making  decisions 
in  respect  to  library  service  for  the  blind. 

II.  Library  service  is  a  skilled  and  professional  service.  Those  who 
are  blind  should  have  service  at  least  as  competent  as  service  for  the 
sighted.  It  should  also  be  a  free  service  and  open  to  all  blind  persons. 
Certification  as  to  blindness  by  a  medical  practitioner  or  by  an  agency 
of  appropriate  nature  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  books 
for  the  blind. 

Financial 

I.  The  federal  government  should  extend  its  budget  authorization 
for  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program  so  that: 

1.  A  minimum  of  1000  titles  per  year  may  be  produced  in  a  com- 
binded  publication  program  for  talking  books  and  embossed 
books. 

2.  Talking  book  machines  may  be  produced  in  adequate  quantities 
so  that  no  blind  person  desiring  to  make  use  of  talking  books 
should  be  required  to  wait  an  unreasonable  time  before  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  mechanical  device  to  do  so. 

3.  Additional  funds  for  personnel  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  so  that  at  least  three  field  workers  may  be 
employed  to  advise  the  heads  of  regional  libraries  for  the  blind 
on  methods  and  principles  of  service  and  to  act  as  liaison  officers 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  regional  libraries  as 
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well  as  between  the  regional  libraries  themselves.  Sufficient  cleri- 
cal assistance  should  be  authorized  for  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
so  that  correspondence  may  be  handled  expeditiously  and  records 
maintained  currently. 

4.  Travel  funds  should  be  augmented: 

a.  To  provide  for  quarterly  or  preferably  bimonthly  visits  by 
the  field  workers  to  each  regional  library  for  the  blind. 

b.  To  provide  for  similar  occasional  visits  by  key  personnel  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  especially  by  the  director  and  the  as- 
sistants in  charge  of  book  selection  and  machine  development 
and  distribution,  to  regional  libraries  and  to  general  meetings  of 
librarians. 

c.  To  provide  for  an  annual  conference  of  volunteers  and  pro- 
fessionals working  to  provide  books  and  library  service  for  the 
blind.  This  should  follow  the  pattern  of  the  excellent  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1951. 

5.  A  central  depository  for  seldom  used  but  important  titles  should 
be  established.  Such  a  center  would  act  as  a  storage  depot  for 
last  copies  or  unique  material  in  all  forms  of  reproduction  for 
use  by  the  blind.  This  center  would  provide  the  means  of  pre- 
serving in  good,  usable  condition,  books  which  can  accumulate 
to  form  a  reservoir  of  material  similar  to  that  available  for  sighted 
people  through  public  libraries.  No  recommendation  is  made  for 
the  location  of  the  depository.  It  can  be  located  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  if  shelving  space  can  be  provided  or  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  warehouse  type  of  building  at  any  place  where  rent  or 
property  is  inexpensive,  providing  that  sufficient  postal  facilities 
are  available. 

II.  There  are  wide  variations  in  the  adequacy  of  financial  support 
of  the  present  regional  pattern  of  library  service  for  the  blind  under 
varied  auspices. 

Since  states  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  variety  of  services  for 
blind  persons  it  seems  clear  that  each  state  should  accept  the  financial 
responsibility  for  library  service  for  its  own  blind.  This  responsibility 
should  include  all  aspects  of  library  service  except  those  functions  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government,  including  those  listed  above.  The 
state  responsibility  should  also  include  the  distribution  of  talking  book 
machines  and  the  maintenance  of  records  of  accountability  for  these 
machines. 
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It  may  be  impractical  for  states  with  a  population  of  less  than  one 
thousand  blind  readers  to  maintain  a  separate  library  for  the  blind.  In 
such  cases  it  is  recommended  that  contracts  be  made  with  the  library 
for  the  blind  in  a  neighboring  state  to  provide  this  service  at  an  agreed- 
upon  fee  for  each  blind  user  resident  in  the  state.  The  fee  should  cover 
cost  of  service  including  overhead  and  should  be  based  upon  a  cost 
study  to  be  revised  at  reasonable  intervals.  At  the  present  time  the 
annual  cost  is  between  $20.00  and  $30.00  per  user  for  book  service  and 
machine  distribution.  There  is  seldom  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  any  one  city  to  justify  the  support  of  special  library  service  for 
the  blind  through  the  local  public  library,  although  many  of  the  best 
administered  libraries  for  the  blind  are  operated  by  city  public  libraries. 
In  such  cases,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  state  to  contract  with  such 
a  library  to  continue  to  furnish  the  service  but  with  state  financial 
support. 

Since  nearly  one-half  of  the  states  do  not  now  support  library 
services  for  the  blind  financially  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program  is  recom- 
mended to  stimulate  and  improve  the  library  service  for  the  blind  at  the 
state  level.  Whatever  federal  grant  program  is  made  available  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  library  service,  it  should  be  administered  by 
the  same  federal  agency — the  Library  of  Congress — as  administers 
funds  for  the  production  of  talking  books  and  other  books  for  the  blind. 

The  principle  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  for  various  purposes 
has  become  a  well-established  and  accepted  practice.  It  has  become  a 
tool  of  cooperative  government  to  help  maintain  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  to  attain  some  measure  of  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  of  its  citizens.  Grants-in-aid  are  generally  used  to  stimulate  states  to 
launch  or  expand  or  improve  services  for  which  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  primarily  responsible.  They  are  also  used  to  compensate 
states  or  localities  for  unusual  burdens  placed  upon  them.  Still  another 
use  of  this  device  is  in  transferring  an  activity  from  the  national  to  the 
state  or  local  level. 

Today,  federal  grants-in-aid  are  made  to  states  for  a  wide  range  of 
services  including  such  programs  as  airport  construction,  highways,  dis- 
aster relief,  public  health  services,  vocational  rehabilitation,  rural  library 
service,  public  assistance,  etc. 

Organization 

I.  The  library  service  for  the  blind  should  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  library  extension  department  in  each  state  so  that  the 
superior  professional  skills  and  experience  of  this  department  may  be 
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used  to  the  fullest  extent  to  support  and  develop  library  service  for  the 
blind.  An  additional,  important  benefit  of  this  assignment  will  be  the 
integration  of  library  service  for  the  blind  with  the  total  public  library 
pattern  in  the  state.  Public  librarians  in  each  community  must  be 
willing  to  provide  the  advice  and  guidance  needed  by  the  blind  person 
which  cannot  be  successful  when  attempted  entirely  by  mail.  Material 
in  the  public  library  will  often  supplement  the  resources  of  the  library 
for  the  blind  to  supply  a  particular  need  of  a  blind  person. 

II.  The  distribution  of  talking  book  machines  should  be  assigned  to 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  for  the  benefit  of  blind  users. 

III.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  provide  more  coordination  for 
the  total  program  and  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  libraries  for  the 
blind. 

Staff 

I.  There  is  a  shortage  of  professional  staff  in  most  of  the  regional 
libraries.  This  affects  the  economical  and  efficient  planning  of  the 
routine  aspects  of  the  service  and  the  quality  of  readers'  advisory  service 
which  can  be  given. 

It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  and  preferably  more  than  one 
fully  qualified,  trained  librarian  be  employed  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the 
regional  libraries.  In  the  larger  libraries  this  number  will  have  to  be 
higher.  All  book  selection  should  be  made  by  these  trained  librarians. 
State  library  agencies  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  occasional 
training  programs  for  staffs  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind  and  to  arrange 
state-wide  meetings  of  public  librarians  and  librarians  for  the  blind  so 
that  the  contact  work  with  the  blind  can  be  done  at  the  community 
level.  The  determination  of  interest  and  reading  ability  is  essential  to 
good  book  selection  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  interview.  The  local 
public  librarian  can  use  her  skills  to  give  this  information  and  to  act 
as  an  interpreter  between  the  blind  client  and  the  regional  librarian. 

There  is  an  equally  acute  shortage  of  clerical  staff  and  this  leads  to 
the  misuse  of  the  professional  staff  time  when  such  is  available.  The 
total  staff  should  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  readers;  served.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  minimum  of  one  staff  member  be  authorized  for 
each  300  readers.  Additional  clerical  and  page  help  should  be  added 
when  the  circulation  per  staff  member  is  higher  than  9,000  per  year. 

Opportunities  for  joint  meetings  and  close  liaison  with  other  work- 
ers with  the  blind  in  the  area  served  by  the  library  should  be  provided. 
Contact  with  home  teachers  is  especially  important. 

II.  Salaries  for  the  staff  in  libraries  for  the  blind  should  be  com- 
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parable  to  those  paid  the  staff  of  other  libraries  in  the  vicinity  for 
comparable  responsibility. 

III.  Librarians  for  the  blind  and  public  librarians  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  so  that  the  blind  reader  may  be  served  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Physical  Co?iditions 

I.  The  books  published  for  the  blind  are  heavy  and  bulky.  The 
book  service  is  almost  entirely  by  mail.  Records  are  more  numerous 
than  are  required  in  a  public  library  and  are  essential  to  the  operation. 

Proper  equipment  and  sufficient,  well-planned  floor  space  will  mate- 
rially reduce  both  the  physical  load  of  service  and  the  cost  of  operation. 
The  Library  of  Congress  should  establish  minimum  standards  for  physi- 
cal plants  which  should  be  required  of  every  regional  library  for  the 
blind.  ' 

II.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  made  available  by  the  supporting 
agencies  of  libraries  for  the  blind  to  purchase  efficient  equipment.  This 
expenditure  would  pay  immediate  dividends  by  easing  the  present 
workload. 

III.  Most  of  the  regional  libraries  have  their  shelves  cluttered  with 
volumes  that  are  not  usable,  or  are  seldom  used. 

It  is  important  that  the  present  cumbersome  system  of  discarding 
books  according  to  the  existing  accountability  requirement  be  elimi- 
nated. Books  for  the  blind  should  be  considered  expendable  just  as  are 
books  for  the  sighted  in  other  government  departments.  In  fact,  books 
for  the  blind,  especially  talking  books,  have  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
than  inkprint  volumes. 

Seldom  used  books,  as  contrasted  to  unusable  books,  should  be 
shipped  to  the  central  depository  mentioned  above.  Here  enough  copies 
to  supply  future  demand  will  be  selected  for  preservation.  Any  request 
for  a  little-used  title  will  be  forwarded  by  the  regional  library  to  the 
central  depository.  The  book  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  borrower 
from  the  depository  library.  The  regional  library  will  be  notified  of 
action  taken.  An  up-to-date  catalog  should  be  maintained  which  will 
list  the  holdings  of  the  depository  library.  This  catalog  should  be 
available  through  the  regional  libraries. 

Records 

Records  tend  to  multiply  in  any  library  and  periodic  checks  on 
their  usefulness  are  important. 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  the  forthcoming  Manual  of  Operations  for 
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Libraries  for  the  Blind  to  be  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
consultation  with  the  librarians  of  regional  libraries  establish  firmly  the 
essential  records  to  be  kept.  Liaison  provided  by  the  field  workers  is 
recommended  in  order,  through  better  communication,  to  provide  an 
exchange  of  experience  that  will  enable  each  library  to  take  advantage 
of  efficient  changes  in  method  adopted  by  any  one  library.  Individual 
initiative  on  the  part  of  each  library  staff  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
also  important  that  library  service  for  the  blind  should  be  protected 
from  the  accretion  of  unnecessary  and  obsolete  records. 

II.  It  is  recommended  that  the  matter  of  regular  loan  periods  be  fur- 
ther studied  and  a  pattern  established  which  all  libraries  will  consider 
a  standard  and  which  they  will  follow.  This  would  include  regular 
follow-up  of  overdue  books. 

Book  Selection 

I.  Book  selection  by  the  Library  of  Congress  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  reading  needs  and  desires  of  the  blind  reader  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  sighted  reader.  No  study  has  ever  been  made  to 
determine  the  validity  of  this  assumption.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  plans  under  way  for  such  a  study  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  study  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

II.  Few  Moon  titles  are  produced  in  the  national  program,  as  there 
are  few  Moon  readers.  Books  in  Moon  are  important  to  these  few 
readers  because  blindness  occurs  in  many  older  people  after  their 
fingers  have  lost  the  required  sensitivity  to  learn  braille.  Impaired  hear- 
ing which  is  frequent  in  the  older  person  also  makes  use  of  the  talking 
book  difficult  or  impossible. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  question  of  the  need  for  Moon  be 
studied  further  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  present  assumptions 
on  which  the  Library  of  Congress  bases  its  policy  in  regard  to  Moon 
are  sound. 

III.  A  much  broader  selection  of  materials  which  will  supply  the 
vocational  and  professional  needs  of  the  blind  is  recommended.  With 
the  establishment  of  a  central  depository  the  needs  of  the  few  in  spe- 
cialized fields  can  be  satisfied  by  editions  of  a  few  copies.  Volunteer 
help  may  be  available  for  such  a  program. 

IV.  The  present  experiments  in  format  which  reduce  costs  and 
make  more  copies  available  should  be  continued.  The  paper-covered 
braille  book  is  a  successful  example  of  such  experimentation. 

V.  The  collections  in  most  of  the  regional  libraries  consist  only  of 
the  titles  produced  under  the  federal  program.  The  number  of  titles 
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produced  each  year  is  very  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
titles  produced  for  the  sighted  population  during  the  same  period.  The 
selection  of  titles  for  blind  readers  is  strong  on  classics  and  popular 
titles  in  both  fiction  and  nonfiction.  It  is  weak  on  vocational,  scientific, 
technical  and  language  material. 

It  is  recommended  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated  so  that 
more  titles  can  be  made  available  to  blind  readers  each  year;  that  the 
present  formula  of  distribution  be  restudied  so  that  the  most  effective 
national  disribtution  of  books  for  the  blind  may  be  attained;  and  that 
the  present  plan  for  replacement  of  individual  discs  be  reconsidered  so 
that  full  use  may  be  expected  from  all  albums  of  talking  book  records 
distributed  to  individual  regional  libraries. 

VI.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  special  appropriation  be  pro- 
vided or  funds  earmarked  to  permit  rapid  development  of  a  core  collec- 
tion of  books  for  children.  It  is  important  that  this  collection  be  de- 
veloped rapidly  without  interfering  with  the  required  growth  of  the 
adult  collection. 

VII.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  by  the  federal  government 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  additional,  qualified  staff  in  the  book  selection 
section  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Routines  should  be  planned  so  that 
new,  important  books  can  be  made  available  in  braille  or  recorded  form 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  reader  while  the  book  is  still  being  discussed  by 
his  sighted  friends. 

Communication 

At  the  present  time  each  regional  library  operates  in  a  separate 
vacuum  with  no  regular  communication  with  each  other.  In  fact,  the 
isolation  is  even  more  complete  since  the  physical  pattern  of  the  work 
leads  to  the  location  of  the  library  for  the  blind  in  a  place  remote  from 
other  functions  of  the  parent  library.  The  overwhelming  workload  re- 
quires so  much  of  the  time  of  the  librarian  for  the  blind  that  communi- 
cation with  professional  colleagues  is  meagre.  Simplification  of  routines 
and  extensions  of  service  developed  by  one  library  are  learned  only  by 
chance  by  other  libraries. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Congress  publish  regularly, 
at  least  every  month,  a  bulletin  which  will  provide  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  information  between  the  regional  libraries  and  will,  in  addi- 
tion, inform  these  libraries  of  the  current  thinking  and  plans  of  the 
national  library  for  the  blind. 

This  means  of  regular  communication  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
recommendations,  under  Finance  (Chapter  VIII),  that  sufficient  funds 
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be  provided  for  field  representatives  to  be  employed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  for  travel  funds  to  permit  these  representatives,  as  well 
as  the  key  staff  in  the  agency,  to  spend  sufficient  time  visiting  the 
regional  libraries  to  advise,  instruct  and  direct  the  regional  library 
staffs. 

Talking  Book  Machines 

I.  The  distribution  of  talking  book  machines  has  traditionally  been 
undertaken  by  an  agency  within  the  state  separate  from  the  regional 
library  for  the  blind.  This  practice  in  many  states  has  resulted  in  dis- 
tribution having  little  or  no  liaison  with  the  regional  library.  Since  basic 
information  on  reading  ability,  reading  interests,  and  the  needs  of  the 
borrower  are  essential  to  good  library  service,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  talking  book  machines 
be  assigned  to  the  regional  libraries,  or 

2.  That,  with  closer  coordination  at  the  state  level,  home  teachers, 
or  their  counterparts  in  states  where  this  title  is  not  used,  be 
instructed  as  to  the  need  for  this  information  by  the  library  so 
that  they  can  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is  made  available,  or 

3.  That  field  staff  be  assigned  to  the  libraries  to  make  certain  that 
the  readers  know  how  to  use  their  machines,  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving satisfactory  service  and  that  they  receive  readers'  ad- 
visory service  as  needed. 

The  last  suggestion  would  be  the  most  expensive  but  would  also 
provide  the  most  effective  service.  In  fact,  several  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived, many  from  home  teachers,  that  the  home  teacher  be  assigned  to 
the  library  for  the  most  effective  use  of  his  talents. 

II.  It  is  further  recommended  that  no  machine  ever  be  assigned  to  a 
potential  reader  without  personal  instruction  in  its  use  and  at  least  one 
album  of  records  for  practice  in  using  the  machine. 

III.  It  is  also  recommended  that  full  biographical  data  of  the  user  be 
supplied  on  a  standard  form,  by  the  person  who  delivers  the  machine 
to  the  user,  this  data  to  be  maintained  as  a  permanent  record  and  used 
in  later  selection  of  books  by  the  library. 

IV.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  present  system  of  machine  sup- 
ply to  the  states  be  revised  and  a  plan  of  recall  be  instituted  so  that  no 
reader  in  one  state  will  have  to  wait  for  a  machine  while  an  unused 
supply  exists  in  another  state. 
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Talking  Book  Machine  Repair 

The  present  plan  authorized  by  the  Library  of  Congress  requires 
all  major  machine  repair  to  be  done  in  a  central  location  with  occasional 
minor  repairs  performed  in  four  regional  repair  centers.  In  actual  fact, 
many  of  the  repairs  are  accomplished  locally  because  the  supply  of 
machines  is  inadequate  and  repairs  at  the  central  location  take  much 
longer. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  central  repair  agency  be  used  only  for 
machines  which  need  such  major  repairs  that  they  cannot  be  accom- 
plished locally.  This  agency  could  continue  to  make  final  decisions  on 
the  discarding  of  machines  and  cannibalize  those  parts  still  usable.  All 
other  repairs  should  be  performed  by  local  contract.  The  ability  of  the 
contractor  to  perform  repairs  in  a  satisfactory  manner  could  be  con- 
trolled by  standards  established  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Technical  Problems 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  reasearch  in  the  fields  of  production  of  the 
embossed  book,  the  development  of  reading  machines;  and  the  methods 
of  recording  sound  continue.  Faster,  more  economical  and  more  satis- 
factory methods  of  producing  books  for  use  by  the  blind  are  needed. 

II.  If  a  major  change  in  reading  machines  is  imminent,  the  total 
changeover  should  be  planned  and  executed  at  one  time.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  immediate  supply  of  reading  material  for  the  blind  if  the 
change  makes  the  current  library  stock  obsolete. 

III.  It  is  recommended  that  the  aid  of  blind  readers  be  enlisted  to  as- 
sist in  the  elimination  of  scratched  and  broken  records. 

IV.  It  is  further  recommended  that  an  educational  program  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  regional  libraries  to  teach 
the  blind  how  to  handle  and  care  for  records. 

V.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  purchase  records  from  whatever  source,  commercial  or 
nonprofit,  which  will  benefit  the  Book  for  the  Blind  program  most. 
The  criteria  of  selection  should  be:  1)  price,  2)  quality  of  reproduc- 
tion, 3)  availability  for  use  in  the  program. 

VI.  It  is  recommended  that  any  further  restrictive  amendments  to 
the  Books  for  the  Blind  Act  will  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  blind  population. 

Publicity  For  Program 

Since  the  present  knowledge  of  the  program  of  library  service  for 
the  blind  is  spread  for  the  most  part  through  state  welfare  agencies  or 
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through  schools,  since  many  of  the  possible  users  of  the  service  become 
blind  late  in  life  and  have  no  reason  for  using  welfare  services,  and 
since  the  unit  cost  of  library  service  is  reduced  as  more  people  use  the 
service: 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  a  greatly  expanded  public  relations  pro- 
gram concerning  the  service  be  inaugurated.  The  program  should 
be  aimed  especially  at  those  people  who  do  not  now  use  the  service 
and  who  would  not  hear  about  it  through  the  usual  channels.  The 
federal  government,  state  library  agencies  and  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  all  have  responsibility  for  such  a  program. 

II.  It  is  further  recommended  that  frequent  publication  of  brief 
subject  booklists  and  general  reading  lists  of  books  available  in  both 
embossed  print  and  talking  book  form  be  encouraged.  These  lists 
might  be  published  either  by  the  Library  of  Congress  or  by  the 
regional  libraries  or  by  both.  They  should  lead  to  fuller  and  more 
intelligent  use  of  the  collections  available. 

Braille  Book  Review  and  Talking  Book  Topics 

These  two  publications  are  extensively  consulted  by  the  blind  li- 
brary users.  They  perform  an  important  function  well.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  book  requests  received  by  each  library  can  be  traced  directly 
to  them.  As  most  of  the  titles  listed  are  those  most  recently  published, 
there  is  a  heavier  than  normal  use  of  the  new  titles  and  a  lighter  use  of 
older  titles. 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  these  influential  publications  revise  their 
practice  of  stressing  new  books  so  heavily  and  constantly  as  they  have 
done  in  recent  months  placing  more  emphasis  on  older  titles  so  that 
the  demand  for  titles  can  be  spread  over  the  publication  of  several 
years. 

II.  It  is  further  recommended  that  public  libraries  working  in  coop- 
eration with  regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  as  suggested  above,  receive 
copies  of  these  two  publications  to  assist  them  in  their  readers'  advisory 
work  with  blind  residents. 

Further  Study  Needed 

There  were  certain  areas  where  it  was  impossible  within  the  scope 
of  this  survey  to  develop  definitive  information.  It  is  recommended 
that  further  study  be  made  in  the  following  important  areas. 

1.  Books  for  Blind  Children.  The  inclusion  of  service  to  children 
in  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Act  has  recently  opened  a  new  field 
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in  library  service.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  same  time  that  a 
new  philosophy  of  education  was  developing  for  these  young- 
sters. Classes  were  being  established  in  public  schools.  Many  blind 
children  were  being  considered  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  school  system  rather  than  being  placed  in  separate  resi- 
dential schools.  This  development  has  brought  with  it  many 
problems  which  combine  those  shared  for  the  sighted  children 
by  the  teachers,  the  school  librarian  and  the  public  librarian. 
What  kind  of  library  service  is  needed,  what  type  of  books  will 
best  serve  their  needs,  what  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  book 
service,  how  will  the  library  located  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
school  best  serve  both  teacher  and  children?  These  and  many 
other  problems  must  be  solved  if  we  expect  the  blind  child  of 
today  to  assume  his  rightful  place  as  a  full-fledged  responsible 
citizen  of  tomorrow. 

2.  Book  Selection.  Some  material  is  included  in  this  survey  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  book  selection  at  present.  No 
study  has  ever  been  made  of  the  reading  needs  and  desires  of  the 
blind.  Such  a  study  should  include  both  library  users  and  non- 
users.  The  assumption  that  the  reading  needs  of  the  blind  are 
similar  to  the  sighted  which  guides  the  present  policy  of  book 
selection  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  until  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  blind  population  is  completed. 

3.  Standards.  There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  a  set  of  basic  stand- 
ards for  library  service  for  the  blind.  Such  standards  should  en- 
compass all  phases  of  the  service,  such  as  staff,  both  number  and 
qualification;  physical  plant,  size  and  arrangement;  routines;  fi- 
nancing; service  to  readers,  etc.  A  start  has  been  made  toward 
these  standards  in  the  proposed  Manual  of  Library  Work  for  the 
Blind,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  survey.  In  its  present  form  the 
manual  is  neither  specific  nor  extensive  enough.  When  complete, 
the  standards  should  serve  as  a  measure  for  both  federal  and 
state  officials.  If  a  library  consistently  falls  below  the  established 
standard,  the  responsibility  for  service  to  the  blind  should  be 
placed  elsewhere. 

4.  Research.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  have  performed  yeoman 
service  to  the  whole  program  of  library  service  to  the  blind  by 
their  continued  research  to  develop  new,  better  and  more  practi- 
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cal  methods  of  reproducing  books  in  the  special  media  needed  by 
the  blind.  This  research  must  be  continued  without  diminution 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  blind  will  no  longer  need  special 
libraries  and  special  media  but  will  have  access  to  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  printed  word  through  some  simple  electronic  de- 
vice, which  can  be  conveniently  carried  about  and  which  will 
act  as  an  interpreter  of  print  so  that  the  blind  may  read  whatever 
they  wish  whenever  they  desire. 
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SURVEY  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

1.     Name  of  parent  organization  


Is  organization  a  city  agency  □ 
State  agency  □ 
Private  organization  □ 
Public  Library  □ 
School  □ 
Other  (Specify)  


3.    Book  Stock  VOLUMES      or  CONTAINERS 
Please  give  number  of  items  in  the 
collection  on  December  31,  1955 

a.  Braille     

b.  Moon    ■ 

c.  Talking  Book    _____ 

d.  Magazines 

1.  Braille     

2.  Moon     

e.  Music  Scores,  Braille     

f.  Soundscriber     

g.  Audograph     

h.  Other  such  as  tapes,  wire  recording 

New  York  Print,  etc.  (Specify)     
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appendix  a  {continued) 


CIRCULATION 

Annual  statistics  for  calendar  year  1955 
Do  not  count  renewals  or  embossed 
magazine  circulation 

VOLUMES    or  CONTAINERS 

a.  Adult  circulation 

1.  Braille  Fiction  ■■  , 

2.  Braille  Nonfiction  _______  ________ 

3.  Moon  Fiction  .  ■ 

4.  Moon  Nonfiction  _______  ______ 

5.  Talking  Book  Fiction  _______   

6.  Talking  Book  Nonfiction  ,„  , 

7.  Braille  Music  Scores    _______ 

8.  Other  (Specify)  .   


b.  Juvenile  circulation  (If  statistics 
are  not  kept  separately  for  use  by 
the  age  group  4-15  years  it  will  be 
helpful  if  you  will  estimate) 

1.  Braille  Fiction  d   _______ 

2.  Braille  Nonfiction     

3.  Moon  Fiction    , 

4.  Moon  Nonfiction     

5.  Talking  Book  Fiction     

6.  Talking  Book  Nonfiction     

7.  Other  (Specify)     

NUMBER  READERS  ADULT  JUVENILE  (4-15) 

Annual  Statistics  for  Calendar  year  1955  if  separated 

a.  Braille  (all  grades)     

b.  Moon    ■ 

c.  Talking  Books    _______» 

-  3  - 
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NUMBER  READERS  (continued) 
d.  Other  (Specify)  


ADULT 


JUVENILE  (4-15) 
if  separated 


e.  Number  of  readers  who  use  both 
embossed  and  talking.   If  actual 
count  is  not  available  please  es- 
timate and  indicate  by  (est.) 

f.  Total  readers  (count  each  reader 
only  once  regardless  of  types  of 
material  he  can  use 

BUDGET 

a.  What  is  total  budget  for  parent 
agency  for  last  fiscal  year 

b.  What  is  period  of  your  fiscal  year 

c.  What  is  budget  for  library  service 
to  the  blind  for  last  fiscal  year 


1. 

Amount 

for  personal  service 

2. 

Amount 

for  rent 

3. 

Amount 

for  supplies 

4. 

Amount 

for  equipment 

5. 

Amount 

for  telephone 

6. 

Amount 

for  books 

7. 

Other 

What  was  source  of  funds  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  Library  service 
to  the  blind 

1.  Amount  from  private  sources 

2.  Amount  from  city  sources 

3.  Amount  from  state  sources 

4.  Amount  from  federal  sources 

5.  Other  including  contracts  for 
service  to  areas  (please  specify)^ 


tti 


appendix  a  {continued) 


CONTACT  WITH  BORROWER 

a.  How  frequently  is  contact 
made  with  borrower  by  the 
following  methods  or  groups 


often 

sometimes 

rarely 

never 

Schools 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

City  or  county  agencies 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

State  agencies 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

Private  agencies 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Opthamologists 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

Direct  contact  by  library 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

Other  (Specify). 


b.  How  is  contact  maintained 
Rate  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  previous  question 

1.  Letter 

from  client 
from  library 


ofter 


sometimes      rarely  never 


2.  Telephone 

from  client 
from  library 


3.  Personal  visits 
to  library 
to  client 


4.  Other  (Specify). 


OVERDUE S 

a.  When  do  you  follow  up  on  overdues 

Braille  How  long  after  Talking  Book  How  long  after 

due  date  do  you  due  date  do  you 

send  send 

1st  notice  1st  nntir* 

2nd  notice   2nd  notice 

3rd  notice   3rd  notice 


b,  Do  you  have  a  definite  loan  period  with  renewal  privileges        Yes    □    No  □ 

c.  How  frequently  is  check  made  to  make  certain  that  borrower 

has  books  on  hand   


-  5  - 
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TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

a.  What  part  does  library  play  in  distribution  of 
talking  book  machines 

1.  Actual  distribution  


2.  Referral  of  client  to 
proper  agency  


3.  None 


b.  Does  request  for  repair  of  Talking  Book  machines 
come  to  the  library 


1.  Frequently 

2.  Sometimes 

3.  Rarely 

4.  Never 


c.  Is  use  of  Talking  Book  machines  curtailed  in  your 
region  by 


1.  Slowness  of  repair 

2.  Lack  of  machines 


Frequently  □ 

Rarely  □ 

Frequently  □ 

Rarely  □ 


Sometimes  □ 
Never  □ 


Sometimes  □ 
Never  □ 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


a.   Is  postal  service  for  reading  material  to  and  from 
the  library  of 


goodquality  □ 


medium  quality  □ 


poor  quality  □ 


b.  Does  it  seem  to  take  an  undue  length  of  time  for 

books  to  reach  borrower  Yes  □  No  □ 
Explain  briefly  


c.  Does  damage  caused  by  rough  handling  in  transit 
seem  to  be  serious 
Explain  briefly 


Yes  □     No  □ 
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11.  POSTAL  SERVICE  (continued) 

d.  Does  U.  S.  Mail  pick  up  deliveries 

1,  from  library  □ 

2.  from  borrower  □ 

12.  BOOK  SELECTION 


How  do  you  determine  what  books  to  send  to  each  reader 


often 

sometimes 

rarely 

never 

List  received  from  reader 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b. 

Subject  interests  supplied  by  reader 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c . 

Reader  checks  Braille  Book  Review 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d. 

Reader  checks  Talking  Book  Topics 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

e . 

Reader  asks  for  specific  title 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

f. 

Library  sends  out  suggested  lists 
of  titles 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

g. 

Other  (Specify) 

h. 

Do  you  provide  any  readers  advisory 
service 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Explain  briefly. 


13,  Do  you  render  any  service  which  you  consider  unique 
Explain  briefly  


Name 


Date  Title 


-  7  - 
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C  MIGEL,  ZU>mm,  Boa-d  ol  Trustees  WILLIAM  ZIEGLER.  JR  .  President  'GEORGE  F  MEYER,  Vice-President 

EUSTACE  SEL1GMAN,  Secretary  JANSEN  NOVES,  JR  ,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

IS  WEST  16TH  STREET    •     NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y .    •    WATKINS  4-0420 

CABLE  ADDRESS    FOUNDATION,  NEW  YORK 

HON.  DV/IGHT  D  EISENHOWER,  Honorary  President 

•M  ROBERT  BARNETT  'HELEN  A  KELLER,  L.H.O.,  LL.O. 

Executive  Director  Counselor,  Bureau  of  National  and  International  Relations 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

1.     Name  of  agency 


2.     Name  of  top  administrative  officer  for  total  agency 


3.     Name  of  department  or  unit  handling  distribution  of  talking  book  machines 


4.     Name  of  head  of  this  unit 


5.  Does  head  of  unit  report  directly  to  head  of  agency  Yes    □    No  □ 

6.  Is  distribution  of  Talking  Book  Machines  accomplished  directly  by  agency. 


or  by  regional  sub  agencies  If  by  sub  agencies  describe  arrangements 

briefly 


Is  distribution  to  user  directly  by  agency  representative  Yes    □    No  □ 

In  person  □ 
By  ma  i  1  □ 
By  home  teacher  □ 

Other  (Specify):  


Who  instructs  user  concerning  operation  of  machine 
Agency  representative  □ 
Home  teacher  □ 
Other  person   (Speci f v ) 
By  mail  □ 
None  □ 


1  - 
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9.     How  do  you  know  when  machine  needs  repair' 

a.  periodic  check  □ 

b.  letter  from  user  □ 

c.  phone  from  user  □ 

d.  notification  from  library  □ 

e.  home  teacher  □ 

f.  Other?  (Specify)  


10.     What  is  average   length  of  use  of  machine  before  repair  or  replacement  is 
needed 


11.     How  are  needle  replacements  supplied 

By  mail  to  borrower  from  agency  □ 
By  mail  to  borrower  through  library  □ 
By  periodic  checks  □ 
Other  (Specify):  


12.     How  is  coordination  with  distributing  library  effected.  Describe  briefly. 


13.     What  information  is  maintained  on  your  distribution  record.  Please  attach 
sample  of  record  form. 


14.     Does  your  agency  complete  actual  maintenance 
Minor  □ 
Major  □ 
If  not  where  do  you  ship  machines   for  repair 


15»  Is  substitute  machine  provided  while  original  is  undergoing  repair.  Yes  Q  No  Q 
16.     Describe  training  and  qualifications  of  maintenance  men. 


17.     What  is  shortest  time  required  for  repair  after  machine  leaves  borrower 


-  2  - 
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appendix  a2  {continued) 

What  is   longest  time  required  after  machine   leaves  borrower 


19.  What  was  your  stockpile  of  undistributed  machines  ready  for  use  February  1,  1956 

20.  What  was  your  stockpile  of  machines  awaiting  repair  on  February  1.  1956 

21.  Number  of  machines  distributed  to  new  readers  in  1955  

22.  Number  of  machines  which  required  repair  in  1955J  

23.  Number  of  machines  discarded  as  obsolete  in  1955  

24.  How  many  people  are  waiting  for  marhi  nes 


New  Users  Old  Users   (waiting  for  machines  to  be  repaired!. 


25.     Who  has  highest  priority  when  new  machines  are  distributed. 

New  user  Old  user   (waiting  for  machine  to  be  repaired). 


Name 


Date 


Library  Survey  Ml  3-?6 
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REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTING  LIBRARIES 
The  distributing  libraries  and  the  areas  they  serve  today  are: 

Albany  1,  New  York  Faribault,  Minnesota 

Library  for  the  Blind  Library  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Library  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 

(New  York  State,  other  than  greater  School 

New  York  City  and  Long  Island;  ( Minnesota;  North   Dakota;  South 

Vermont)  Dakota) 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Georgia  State  Department  of 

Education 
(Georgia;  Alabama;  Florida — for 

braille  only) 

Austin,  Texas 
Texas  State  Library  (Texas) 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Department  of  Books  for  the  Blind 
Chicago  Public  Library 
(Northern  Illinois,  from  a  line  north 
of  Springfield,  Wisconsin) 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 
Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and 

Hamilton  County 
(Southern  Ohio,  from  a  line  south  of 
Columbus;  Kentucky;  Tennessee) 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
Cleveland  Public  Library 
(Northern  Ohio,  from  a  line 
including  Columbus) 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
Florida  Talking  Book  Library 
(Florida — Talking  Books  only) 

Denver  2,  Colorado 
Books  for  the  Blind 
Denver  Public  Library 
(Colorado;  New  Mexico) 

Detroit  8,  Michigan 
Department  for  the  Blind 
Wayne  County  Library 
(Wayne  County,  Michigan  only) 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Library  of  Hawaii 
(All  the  Hawaiian  Islands) 

Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
Service  for  the  Blind 
Indiana  State  Library 
( Indiana) 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Illinois  Free  Circulating  Library 

for  the  Blind 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
(Southern  Illinois  from  a  line 

including  Springfield;  Iowa) 

Lincoln  9,  Nebraska 
Nebraska  Library  Commission 
(Nebraska) 

Los  Angeles  29,  California 
Braille  Institute  of  America  Library 
(California;  Arizona) 

*New  Orleans  27,  Louisiana 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Public  Library  of  New  Orleans 
(Louisiana;  Mississippi) 

New  York  1,  New  York 
Library  for  the  Blind 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
(Greater  New  York  City  and  Long 

Island;  Connecticut;  Puerto  Rico; 

Virgin  Islands) 

Oklahoma  City  5,  Oklahoma 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  Department 
Oklahoma  Library  Commission 
(Oklahoma;  Arkansas) 


*  Louisiana  State  Library  Commission  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  library  service  to  the  blind  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Library  as  this  survey  was  nearing  completion. 
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Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

(Eastern  Pennsylvania,  from  a  line 
beginning  at  Harrisburg;  New  Jer- 
sey; Delaware) 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

(Western  Pennsylvania  from  a  line 
west  of  Harrisburg;  West  Virginia) 

Portland  5,  Oregon 
Library  Association  of  Portland 
(Oregon;  Idaho) 

Sacramento  9,  California 
Books  for  the  Blind 
California  State  Library 
( California;  Nevada) 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
State  Library  for  the  Blind 
(All  Michigan,  except  Wayne 
County) 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Wolfner  Library  for  the  Blind 
St.  Louis  Public  Library 

(Missouri;  Kansas) 

Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
Free  Public  Library  of  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah;  Wyoming) 

Seattle  3,  Washington 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Seattle  Public  Library 
(Washington;  Montana;  Alaska) 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Division  for  the  Blind 
The  Library  of  Congress 
(District   of   Columbia;  Maryland; 
Virginia;  North   Carolina;  South 
Carolina) 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
The  Library 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

(Massachusetts;  New  Hampshire; 
Maine;  Rhode  Island) 
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APPENDIX  C 

ACT  TO  PROVIDE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
APPROVED  MARCH  3,  1931,  AS  AMENDED 

(Title  2,  U.  S.  Code,  Sections  135a,  135b, 
including  all  amendments  to  December  31,  1953) 

§  135a.  Books  and  sound-reproduction  records  for  the  blind;  annual 
appropriation;  purchases. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  addition  to  appropriations  otherwise  made  to  said  Library, 
$1,125,000,  which  sum  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  provide  books  published  either  in  raised  char- 
acters, on  sound-reproduction  recordings,  or  in  any  other  form  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  residents  of  the  United  States,  including  the  several 
States,  Territories,  insular  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

PROVIDED,  That  of  said  annual  appropriation  of  $1,125,000,  not  ex- 
ceeding $200,000  thereof  shall  be  expended  for  books  in  raised  char- 
acters and  the  balance  remaining  shall  be  expended  for  sound-reproduc- 
tion recordings  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
reproducers  for  these  sound-reproduction  recordings,  all  of  which 
books,  recordings,  and  reproducers  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  but  will  be  loaned  to  blind  readers  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  this  service.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  in  either  raised  characters  or  in  sound-reproduction  re- 
cordings the  Librarian  of  Congress,  without  reference  to  section  5  of 
Title  41,  shall  give  preference  to  non-profit-making  institutions  or  agen- 
cies whose  activities  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  blind,  in  all 
cases  where  the  prices  or  bids  submitted  by  such  institutions  or  agen- 
cies are,  by  said  Librarian,  under  all  circumstances  and  needs  involved, 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Derivation:  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  ch.  400  §  1,  56  Stat.  1487;  an  Act 
to  provide  books  for  the  adult  blind. 

Act  of  March  4,  1933,  ch.  279,  47  Stat.  1570  amended  section  1  by 
adding  after  the  word  'books'  the  following:  'published  either  in  raised 
characters,  on  sound-reproduction  records,  or  in  any  other  form.' 

Act  of  June  14,  1935,  ch.  242,  §  1,  49  Stat.  374;  increased  the  au- 
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thorized  appropriation  from  $100,000  to  $175,000  and  imposed  limita- 
tions of  $100,000  on  expenditures  for  books  in  raised  characters  and 
$75,000  on  sound-reproduction  records. 

Act  of  April  23,  1937,  ch.  125,  §  1,  50  Stat.  72;  increased  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  from  $175,000  to  $275,000  and  imposed  limita- 
tions of  $100,000  for  books  in  raised  characters  and  $175,000  for  sound- 
reproduction  records. 

Act  of  June  7,  1939,  ch.  191,  53,  Stat.  812;  directed  that  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  the  Librarian  shall  give  preference  to  non-profit  making 
institutions  whose  activities  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  blind. 

Act  of  June  6,  1940,  ch.  255,  54  Stat.  245;  increased  the  authorized 
appropriation  from  $275,000  to  $350,000  and  imposed  a  limitation  of 
$250,000  on  expenditures  for  books  in  recorded  form. 

Act  of  October  1,  1942,  ch.  575,  §  1,  56  Stat.  764;  increased  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  from  $350,000  to  $370,000  and  imposed  a  limi- 
tation of  $20,000  on  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  Government  owned  reproducers. 

Act  of  June  13,  1944,  ch.  246,  §  1,  58  Stat.  276;  increased  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  from  $370,000  to  $500,000;  imposed  a  limitation 
of  $100,000  on  expenditures  for  books  in  raised  characters  and  $400,000 
for  sound-reproduction  records  and  reproducers. 

Act  of  August  8,  1946,  ch.  868,  §  1,  60  Stat.  908;  increased  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  from  $500,000  to  $1,125,000,  and  imposed  a 
limitation  of  $200,000  for  expenditures  for  books  in  raised  characters. 

Act  of  July  3,  1952,  ch.  566,  66  Stat.  326;  amended  the  first  sentence 
of  section  1  by  striking  out  the  word  'adult'. 

§  135b.  Same;  circulation;  choosing  of  libraries;  preference  to  veterans 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  may  arrange  with  such  libraries  as  he 
may  judge  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  the  cir- 
culation of  such  books,  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe.  In  the  lending  of  such  books,  preference  shall  be  at  all 
times  given  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service. 

Derivation:  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  ch.  400,  §  2,  46  Stat.  1487. 
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APPENDIX  E 


Summary  of  Statistical  Findings 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SURVEY  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 


1.  Name  of  parent  organization 

2.  Is  parent  organization  a 


a  . 

State  library 

6 

b. 

State  agency  other  than 

state  library 

5 

c . 

Private  organization 

2 

d. 

Public  Library  (city  or 

county ) 

13 

e . 

Federal  agency 

1 

f. 

Territorial 

1 

3.  Book  Stock  • 

Please  give  number  of  items  in  the 
collection  on  December  31,  1955 

a.  Braille 

b.  Moon 

c.  Talking  Book 

d.  Magazines 

1.  Braille 

2.  Moon 

e.  Music  Scores,  Braille 

f.  Soundscriber  -  N.Y.P.L.   1375.  Perkins  300  tapes 

g.  Audograph 

h.  Other 

•  8  libraries  reported  the  titles  compared  to 

27  reporting  volumes.  Average  relation  of  titles 
to  volumes  is  J  -  3  or  4 

4.  See  next  page 
5 


VOLUMES    or  CONTAINERS 


532.051 
35.185 
275.262 


41,966 
7,368 
69,260 


CIRCULATION  -  Annual  statistics  for  calendar  year  1955.  Do  not  count  renewals 
or  embossed  magazine  circulation 


a.  Adult  circulation 

1)  Braille  Fiction 

2)  Braille  Nonfiction 

3)  Moon  Fiction 

4)  Moon  Nonfiction 

5)  Talking  Book  Fiction 

6)  Talking  Book  Nonfiction 

7)  Braille  Music  Scores 

8)  Other  (Specify)  Soundscriber 


VOLUMES    or  CONTAINERS 

132, 579 
64,244 
7,195 
1,584 


683,365 
501,254 


14,334 
1.335 


(continued) 
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Indicate 
terminal  education 

as  follows: 
grammar  school  'g' 
high  school  'h' 
Bachelors  degree  'BA' 
Masters  degree  'MA' 
Library  School  *LS' 

18  *g' 
143  'h' 

(38  of  these 
have  taken  or 
are  taking 
additional 
advanced 
courses ) 

19  'BA' 
3  'MA' 

17  'US' 

200  > 

Indicate 
Blind  by 
'B' 

Sighted  by 
'S' 

18  'B' 
191  'S' 

(Blind 
209  employed  in 

7  libraries) 

Indicate 
Male  by 

*M' 
Female  by 

'  F ' 

^1  s 

Indicate 
Fulltime  by 

'FL- 
Part-time  by 

'PT' 

rl         1  CM 

Indicate 
Paid  worker  by 
.p. 

Volunteer  by 

201  Paid 
9  ♦  20-35  (Fla.) 

210 

Length  of  service  in 
division  (to  nearest 
year) 

Position  title  of 
each  staff  member 
List  separately 

49  Librarians 
142  Clerks 

♦  20-35  Fla. 
10  Technicians 

201 

Q.  O    3       Q.  > 


CO 
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5.  CIRCULATION  -  (continued) 


VOLUMES    or  CONTAINERS 


b.  Juvenile  circulation 

1)  Braille  Fiction  11,218 

2)  Braille  Nonfiction  6,491 

3)  Moon  Fiction 

4)  Moon  Nonfiction 

5)  Talking  Book  Fiction 

6)  Talking  Book  Nonfiction 

7)  Other 

•  Juvenile  statistics  sometimes  counted  with  adult;   sometimes  not. 
Figures  not  complete. 


14,152 
5,231 


NUMBER  READERS 
Annual  statistics  for  Calendar  year  1955 

a.  Braille  (all  grades) 

b.  Moon 

c.  Talking  Books 

d.  Soundscriber 

•  See  note  above 

e.  Number  of  readers  who  use  both  embossed  and  talking. 
If  actual  count  is  not  available  please  estimate  and 
indicate  by  (est  ) 

f.  Total  readers 


ADULT 


10,659 
220 

44,273 
487 


10,664  est 
55,152 


JUVENILE  (4-15) 
if  separated 

1,114 

671 


BUDGET 

a.  What  is  total  budget  for  parent  agency  for  last  fiscal  year' 

b.  What  is  period  of  your  fiscal  year? 


PERIOD 


July 
Jan 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Apr . 


June  30 
Dec.  31 
Nov.  30 
Sept. 30 
Mar.  31 


Sept.l  -  Aug.  31 


QUANTITY 
13 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Cincinnati  did  not  reply. 
What  is  budget  for  library  service  to  the  blind 
for  last  fiscal  year? 

1.  Amount  for  personal  service 

2.  Amount  for  rent 

3.  Amount  for  supplies 

4.  Amount  for  equipment 

5.  Amount  for  telephone 

6.  Amount  for  books 

7.  Other  (Specify) 


601,056.62 
470,160.41 
61,002.00 
19,130.41 
5,810.04 
3,623.59 
11,129.02 
30.200.85 


Chicago  and  Texas  did  not  report  on  this  question. 

Library  of  Congress  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  is  included. 
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7    BUDGET  -  (continued) 


d.  What  was  source  of  funds  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  Library  service  to  the  blind? 

1.  Amount  from  private  sources 

2.  Amount  from  city  sources 

3.  Amount  from  state  sources 

4.  Amount  from  federal  sources 

5.  Contracts  for  service  to  areas  (specify) 

6.  Contributions 


S  34.220  85 
265,816.43 
203.467  76 
•  44.095.00 
15.241.00 
1.133.50 


•  Part  of  Federal  Program 

8.  CONTACT  WITH  BORROWER 

a.  How  frequently  is  contact  made  with  borrower  by  the  following  methods  or  groups' 


Schools 

City  or  county  agencies 

State  agencies 

Private  agencies 

Opthamologists 

Direct  contact  by  library 

Other  (Specify)  Hone  Teacher 

b.  How  is  contact  maintained? 

1.  Letter 

From  client 
From  library 

2.  Telephone 

From  client 
From  library 

3.  Personal  visits 

To  library 
To  client 


Often 
11 
13 
21 
8 


Sometimes 
10 
4 
3 
9 
4 
7 
2 


Rarely 
5 
7 
1 
7 

15 

2 


Never 
0 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 


9.  OVERDUES 

a.  When  do  you  follow  up  on  overdues? 

Braille:  Time  Number  Time  Number 

1  year  1  1  month  3 
4  weeks  2  2  months  2 
3  weeks          1                                    3  months  4 

2  weeks  2 

How  long  after  due  date  do  you  send: 

1st  notice:       4  months  -  2  libraries 

5  months  -  1  library 

6  months  -  2  libraries 

2nd  and  3rd  notices  -  Vary.  Usually  when  time  permits 


(continued) 
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9.  OVERDUES  -  (continued) 

How  long  after  due  date  do  you  send:     (Talking  Books) 
1st  notice  -  varies  1  week  to  1  year 
2nd  notice  •  varies 
3rd  notice  -  varies 

b.  Do  you  have  a  definite  loan  period  with  renewal  privileges?    Yes  24      No  3 

c.  How  frequently  is  check  made  to  make  certain  that  borrower  has  books  on  hand? 

Time  Number 

None  15 
1  week  3 

1  month  2 

2  months  2 

3  months  2 
6  months  1 

10.  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

a.  What  part  does  library  play  in  distribution  of  talking  book  machines? 

1.  Actual  distribution  5 

2.  Referral  of  client  to  proper  agency  21 

3.  None  2 

b.  Does  request  for  repair  of  Talking  Book  machines  come  to  the  library? 

1.  Frequently  15 

2.  Sometimes  10 

3.  Rarely  2 

4.  Never  0 

ci  Is  use  of  Talking  Book  machines  curtailed  in  your  region  by 

1.  Slowness  of  repair 

Frequently  4 
Sometimes  13 
Rarely  6 
Never  3 

2.  Lack  of  machines 

Frequently  8 
Sometimes  10 
Rarely  5 
Never  3 

11.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

a.  Is  postal  service  for  reading  material  to  and  from  the  library  of: 

Good  quality  22 
Medium  "  6 
Poor        "  0 

b.  Does  it  seem  to  take  an  undue  length  of  time  for  books  to  reach  borrower? 

Yes  3 
No  25 


(continued) 
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11.  POSTAL  SERVICE  -  (continued) 

c.  Does  damage  caused  by  rough  handling  in  transit  seem  to  be  serious? 

Yes    2  No  25 

d.  Does  U.S.  Mail  pick  up  deliveries? 

From  library 
From  borrower 

1     said  usually 

1  said  rarely 

2  said  sometimes  as  a  favor 
12    BOOK  SELECTION 

How  do  you  determine  what  books  to  send  to  each  reader: 


Often     Sometimes     Rarely  Never 


List  received  from  reader 

26 

2 

1 

0 

b! 

Subject   interests  supplied  by  reader 

12 

15 

1 

0 

c . 

Reader  checks  Braille  Book  Review 

10 

8 

4 

5 

d. 

Reader  checks  Talking  Book  Topics 

27 

1 

0 

0 

e 

Reader  asks  for  specific  title 

17 

12 

0 

0 

f . 

Library  sends  out  suggested  lists 

of  titles 

4 

7 

5 

11 

g 

Other   (Specify)    Library  selects  books 

in  absence  of 

list 

It 

h. 

Do  you  provide  any  reader's  advisory 

service 

11 

15 

2 

a 

13.  Do  you  render  any  service  which  you  consider  unique? 
Explain  briefly      Varied  but  not  many  unique. 


Yes  No  Did  not  reply 
14  9  5 

19  1  4 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

1.   through  4.   of  questionnaire  omitted  here. 

5.  Does  head  of  unit  report  directly  to  head  of  agency?    Yes     38       No  9 

6.  Is  distribution  of  Talking  Book  Machines  accomplished  directly  by  agency  U1 
or  by  regional  sub-agencies  8- 

1.   Is  distribution  to  user  directly  by  agency  representative?    Yes  35        No  13 
In  person  30 
By  mail  3U 
By  home  teacher  25 
Other  (Specify):  11     varied  methods 

8.  Who  instructs  user  concerning  operation  of  machine-' 

Agency  representative  28 

Home  teacher  29 

Other  person  (Specify)  9    varied  methods 

By  mail  32 

None  0 

9.  Ho*  do  you  know  when  machine  needs  repair? 

a.  periodic  check  10 

b.  letter  from  user  45 

c.  phone  from  user  42 

d.  notification  from 

library  13 

e.  home  teacher  27 

f.  Other  (Specify)  1U     varied  methods 

10.  What  is  average  length  of  use  of  machine  before  repair  or  replacement  is  needed? 

Length  of  use  Number    cf  replies 

6  months  3 

1  year  10 
\XA  years  2 

2  years  5 

3  years  3 
1  month  to  4  years  1 
0-5  years  3 
1  day  to  6  years  1 
0-10  years  1 
Varies  13 
No  answer  9 

-  1  - 
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11.  How  are  needle  replacements  supplied? 
By  mail  to  borrower  from  agency 
By  mail  to  borrower  through  library 
By  periodic  checks 
Other  (Specify) 


home  teacher 

by  agency  worker  in  person 


12.  How  is  coordination  with  distributing  library  effected.     Describe  briefly. 

This  question  was  confusing. Variety  of  answers  nake  it  impossible  to 
analyze. 


13.  What  information  is  maintained  on  your  distribution  record' 
sample  of  record  form 
Varied  forms 


Please  attach 


14. 


15. 


Does  your  agency  complete  actual  maintenance' 
Minor  32 

Major  i   

1U  No 
5    Replies  not  received 


If  not,  where  do  you  ship  mach- 
ine for  repair:     Where  de  signate  d 
by  L.C.   contract.  Usually  U.S.  Re- 
cording. Some  to  Pa.Asso.  for  Blind. 


Is  substitute  machine  provided  while  original  is  undergoing  repair? 
Yes  31 
No  10 

This  question  was  misunderst  cod.  In  most  cases  new  machine  is  substituted 
automatically. 

16.  Describe  training  and  qualifications  of  maintenance  men. 


Experience  only 

Radio  repair  shop 

6  month's  correspondence  course 

Radio  and  television  school 

Amer.   Foundat  ion  for  Blind 

In-service  training 

Civil  Service 

Combination  school  and  radio 
shop 

Vocat  ional  studies  under 
supervision 


17.  What  is  shortest  time  required  for  repair  after  machine  leaves  borrower? 


ength  of  time 

Number  of  Replies 

Length  of  time        Number  of 

1  day 

4 

3  weeks  2 

2  days 

2 

1  month  1 

3-4  days 

2 

2  months  1 

5  days 

1 

Minimal  1 

8  days 

1 

Do  not  know  4 

1  week 

1 

Did  not  answer  23 

2  weeks 

1 

Reply  not  received  5 

-  2  - 
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18.  What  is  longest  time  required  after  machine  leaves  borrower? 

Length  of  time  Number  of  replies 


1  week 

1 

10  days 

4 

2  weeks 

2 

1  month 

2 

Several  weeks 

1 

6  weeks 

1 

2  months 

3 

3  months 

1 

5  months 

X 

6-8  months 

2 

No  reply 

28 

Not  received 

5 

19.  What  was  your  stockpile  of  undistributed  machines  ready  for  use  February  1,  1956? 

606. 

27  had  0;  10  had  from  3-19;     8  had  from  25-80;  i  had  150; 
1  could  not  answer. 

20.  What  was  your  stockpile  of  machines  awaiting  repair  on  February  1,  1956? 

11*1*2. 

12  had  0;  13  had  from  3-20;  17  had  from  25-75;  3  had  100-282. 


21.  Number  of  machines  distributed  to  new  readers  in  1955?  9065 

22.  Number  of  machines  which  required  repair  in  1955?  8U22 

23.  Number  of  machines  discarded  as  obsolete  in  1955?  783 

24.  How  many  people  are  waiting  for  machines?  755 

New  Users   565 

Old  Users  (waiting  for  machines  to  be  repaired)  135 

plus        55  from  Kansas  not 
separated 

25.  Who  has  highest  priority  when  new  machines  are  distributed? 

New  User   2 

Old  User  (waiting  for  machine  to  be  repaired)  21 
Most  say  depends  on  needs. 
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In  the  Senate. 


appendix  G 

By  Senators  Pearson  and  Sears. 


Senate  Bill  No.  32 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  THIRTY-FOURTH 
REGULAR  SESSION 

Read  first  time  January  14,  1955,  ordered  printed  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  and  Libraries. 


an  act 

Relating  to  state  government;  authorizing  state  library  commission  to 
contract  with  any  public  library  of  the  state  for  that  library  to 
render  special  library  services  to  the  blind  throughout  the  state  and 
receive  reimbursement  from  the  state  library  commission  for  the 
cost  of  such  services. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 

Section  1.  The  state  library  commission  shall  have  authority  to 
contract  with  any  public  library  in  the  state  for  that  library  to  render 
library  service  to  the  blind  throughout  the  state.  The  state  library  com- 
mission shall  have  authority  to  reasonably  compensate  such  public  li- 
brary for  the  cost  of  the  service  it  renders  under  such  contract. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  for  the  state 
library  commission  for  payment  for  library  services  to  the  blind  of  the 
state  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  this  act  the  sum  of  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  fiscal  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1955  and  ending 
June  30,  1957. 
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HJ1731  st.  John,  Francis  R. 
Sa23      Survey  Qf  libj. 

for  the  blind  -  1956 


DATE  DUE 
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